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GREAT PASSIONS OF HISTORY. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


()* the multitude of men and women 
who pass successively over the 
stage of the world, the majority are as- 
signed, when they die, to a wholesome 
oblivion. Their lives have been common- 
place. They have done nothing, and they 
have been connected with nothing that 
deserves to be remembered. They have 
played their part well or ill. They pass 
away. Their places are filled by others 
like them, and they fade out of memory. 
By accident, by caprice, by conspicuous 
merit, or conspicuous demerit, a few have 
been preserved from forgetfulness, who 
have distinguished themselves from the 
common herd, by remarkable achieve- 
ments, good or bad, by remarkable quali- 
ties, or by special peculiarity of fortune. 
Admirers celebrate their praises. Ene- 
mies, if they have made enemies, revenge 
themselves on their memories. If their 


adventures have been sufficiently striking, 
they are taken possession of by poets and 
artists, to be made use of for epics and 
dramas, or stand on pedestals in palace or 
market-place. 

As arule, there is little critical exam- 


ination into fact. Where a popular hero 
has touched the imagination, and especi- 
ally if the time to which he belongs is re- 
mote, the story is shaped and reshaped, 
not to bring it nearer to historic truth, 
but to illustrate an idea, to produce a fine 
effect, to create an emotion, till, under 
such treatment, there is often nothing left 
of the subject of it, except the name,— 
the individual is gone. The inequalities, 
the inconsistencies, the uncertainties, are 
dismissed as irrelevant. He is idealized 
by genius into something more pleasing, 
or more edifying, than a single person- 
ality, and to enquire curiously into the 
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underlying basis of fact on which tradi- 
tion has built its superstructure, is at once 
impertinent and useless. Who, but a ped- 
ant, cares whether the Achilles of reality 
resembled the mighty figure which lives in 
the verseof Homer? For allthat we know, 
Achilles may have been a mere bandit 
chief, a vulgar Thessalian cutthroat ; or 
there may have been no true Achilles at 
all, and he may have sprung, full armed, 
out of the poet’s brain, like Athena from 
the head of Zeus. Inthe mythic periods, 
before events and actions came to be 
chronicled on stone or parchment, the tra- 
ditions of the past are but as clay in the 
hands of the sculptor, to be remodelled 
into any shape that he may choose. 

Nor does the historian, who is enquiring 
after truth, find his position much im- 
proved when he comes to the twilight 
between history and poetry. His authori- 
ties now profess to give him facts, yet 
they are still influenced by the poet’s ex- 
ample, as, with Shakespeare, the poet and 
the historian are the same person. Ifthe 
world is to attend to what he says, it must 
have its narratives made alive for it. It 
must have its figures drawn sharply and 
finely. It must have emotion and pas- 
sion, or its interest fails: memory will 
not burden itself with mere names and 
statements; or, again, your historian 
writes under the influence of feeling,—de- 
votion to one cause or person and hatred 

_of another. We all know how greedily 
we believe evil of those whom we do not 
like, how boldly we credit those whom we 
admire with imaginary virtues. Even in 
the daylight of modern civilization, slan- 
der spreads like fire, and when it has 
scorched, the mark is indelible. To learn 
accurately the character of any man who 
is much before the world, who has made 
enemies, who is famous for any cause at 
all, is all but impossible. Some believe 
what they wish to believe. They report 
what they wish others to believe, and the 
popular conceptions of leading statesmen, 
of men of any kind who are much talked 
about, is as far from the truth as if they 
were the heroes of a novel. 

History, even the best, is tainted with 
the same imperfection. The historian has 
his sympathies, or his purpose, his likes, 
or his dislikes ; out of the miscellaneous 
materials before him, he selects what will 
best answer his end. If he writes as the 
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advocate of a cause, he discovers all the 
virtues in the friends of such cause, and 
all the vices in its opponents. If he wishes 
to be amusing, he selects the scandals, and 
relates idle rumors as ascertained cer- 
tainties, and thus the liveliest historical 
compositions differ from acknowledged 
poetry merely in the pretense of being 
true, when they are only legends. A 
story of the past, so told, becomes shaped 
into fixed form by continual repetition. 
The more celebrated a man has been, the 
less authentic, we may assure ourselves, 
is his biography, and when a distinct ac- 
count of him has thus permanently 
established itself, it becomes a question 
whether it is worth while to disturb a 
tradition which cannot affect the dead, 
and which the living, who are used to it, 
prefer to keep as it is. 

Legends, however, such traditions are, 
—not facts. The most interesting feature 


in the story rests often on evidence which 
would be laughed at in a court of justice. 
When it is reported by a catena of succes- 
sive writers, we are imposed on by the 
apparent unanimity ofassertion. But the 
chain is no stronger than its first link. 
‘«« The past,’’ says Goethe, ‘‘is a book with 


seven seals; history is only the reflection 
of the past on this or that writer’s imagi- 
nation.’’ The received version has been 
worked, usually, into an edifying, or else 
entertaining form. By means of it the 
elementary lessons of history are im- 
pressed upon school-boys. The lessonsare 
useful, although the incidents from which 
they are taken are wrongly represented. 
It matters not the least. If you cannot 
restore the exact truth, you do more harm 
than good by attacking the credibility of 
what is established. 

So it is with the general race of men. 
There have, however, been a few, a very 
few persons, since human life began on 
this planet, whose real history, if you can 
get it, is of continued importance,—great 
teachers, who have given us our spiritual 
beliefs,—great statesmen and warriors, 
who havereshaped political society, whose 
spirits still live and work among us. The 
examples of such men as these are the 
most precious possessions of mankind, 
and we cannot afford to leave them a prey 
to legend-mongers. 

It cannot be said that the vices or the 
virtues of the subject of the present 
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memoir have in themselves any such con- 
cern forus. The story of Antony and Cleo- 
patra is, perhaps, tolerably true as it is 
popularly told, while it serves as a use- 
ful illustration of the seduction and ruin 
of a noble nature by a vicious and sensual 
woman. Invention is not required tocom- 
plete a picture which in itself is perfect. 
Hercules and Omphale, Rinaldo and Ar- 
mida, the Red Cross Knight and the false 
Duessa, sound the same note. These are 
shadows; the Roman general and the 
Egyptian enchantress are solid realities. 
Shakespeare, scarcely adding anything to 
what he found in Plutarch, shaped the 
story into the grandest of his dramas. It 
would be impertinent and absurd to in- 
trude historical scepticism into a produc- 
tion so perfect that it combines the quali- 
ties of history and poetry. Above and 
beyond criticism, true, generally, in fact, 
and true in the highest sense to universal 
humanity, it stands, and will stand for 
ever, as indestructible as the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. 

It happens, however, that the existence 
of Cleopatra is interwoven with that of 
another Roman of a larger type than An- 


tony. The personality of Julius Ceesar is 
perhaps the most remarkable which the 


human race has yet produced. Society, 
as it stands at present, is different from 
what it would have been had Ceesar never 
existed. His figure still impresses us 
as the instrument of the overthrow of the 
republican constitution, and the Roman 
patricians, not content with murdering 
his body, murdered his reputation with 
the vilest calumnies. Some of them can 
be proved to be lies, others are without 
evidence to prove them true. Yet, while 
he lived, they were greedily believed by 
those who hated him. They have been 
kept alive by the appetite for sensational 
slander which infests the pages of history. 
They are accepted and repeated by the 
modern liberals, who regard free political 
institutions as the gospel of progress, and 
cannot speak or think too bitterly of one 
who, when he found the Roman constitu- 
tion in ruins, reconstructed it upon other 
lines. 

The greatest man, though he be pure as 
snow, cannot escape calumny. Charges 
of the grossest kind were flung about 
broadcast at any conspicuous person in 
the fashionable Roman salons of the time. 
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Cicero himself did not escape. Poster- 
ity, which acquitted Cicero, still holds 
Ceesar guilty, though the evidence is as 
strong or as weak against one as against 
the other. Cesar let the world talk. 
When Catullus lampooned him, he in- 
vited Catullus to dine with him. One, at 
least, of these accusations, at once the 
worst authenticated and the most degrad- 
ing and dishonorable—the amour with 
Cleopatra—is repeated in every biograph- 
ical dictionary, as if it was an established 
fact of history. 

Ptolemy Auletes, or the « Piper,’’ was 
an Egyptian Greek descended from one of 
Alexander’s generals. His claim to the 
throne of Egypt was supported by Pom- 
pey the Great. He was installed and was 
left with a Roman legion to maintain his 
authority when Pompey returned to Rome. 
The Piper had four children, two boys,— 
the elder called Ptolemy, after himself,— 
and two daughters, Cleopatra and her sis- 
ter Arsinoé. He died when they were still 
young. He bequeathed his crown to the 
young Ptolemy and to Cleopatra. He 
made the Roman state the executor of his 
will, and left a special request that his dis- 
position should be observed. Alexandria, 
at the Piper’s death, was the sanctuary of 
all the ruffians of the Mediterranean. ‘The 
Roman soldiers left by Pompey had mar- 
ried Egyptian wives, contracted Egyptian 
habits, and were dissolute and lawless. 
They had been reinforced by several thou- 
sand Cilician pirates, whom Pompey had 
driven from theseas. Civil war broke out 
at Rome. Alexandria was similarly split 
into factions. They refused the dual ar- 
rangement of the Piper. In the universal 
confusion they wanted Egypt for them- 
selves, free from Roman protection or 
Roman interference. One section of them 
declared for Ptolemy, another for Cleo- 
patra, and at the time when Cesar and 
Pompey were contending in Greece for the 
sovereignty of the world, a mimic coun- 
terfeit of the battle of the giants was going 
on in the land of the Pharaohs. Pompey, 
defeated at Pharsalia, and finding no one 
nearer home willing to receive or protect 
him, fled to Egypt where he was betrayed 
and murdered. Czesar, to leave him no 
time to collect a second army, followed 
him there and found him dead. The leg- 
end which grew up a hundred years later, 
when Ceesar’s memory was as much hated 
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by the Roman patricians as he was hated 
himself when he was alive, relates that 
Czesar was so captivated, on his arrival, 
by the young Cleopatra’s charms, that he 
forgot his ambition, forgot the confusion 
which he had introduced into the empire ; 
that he buried himself in the arms of a 
mistress, meditated a voyage up the Nile 
to Ethiopia, with Cleopatra for a compan- 
ion, and was only prevented by the re- 
fusal of his own troops to follow him ; 
that he disgraced himself and his achieve- 
ments by sinking into a vulgar intrigue. 
Posthumous accusations brought against 
distinguished men of amours with women 
invariably stick. ‘‘ There is an indescrib- 
able pleasure,’’ as Voltaire says, ‘‘in befoul- 
ing the names of those who have got the 
better of us in practical life.’”’ It is impos- 
sible to prove that Ceesar did not intrigue 
with Cleopatra, and she herself, twenty 
years later, produced a boy whom she al- 
leged to be Ceesar’s son. She had good 


reasons at that time for wishing it to be 
so believed. Her evidence has been ac- 
cepted as sufficient; and it passes for 
nothing that it was examined into and 
disproved, and that the boy was executed 
as an impostor. Cleopatra’s biographers 
still calmly repeat that she had a son 
by Ceesar. It happens, however, that we 
have an exact account of what occurred 
at Alexandria on Ceesar’s arrival there, 
written partly by himself and partly by 
an officer who was in attendance on him. 
I cannot contend with beliefs which have 
no ground to rest on but a resolution that 
they shall be regarded as true. It can be 
shown, however, that half the story is 
grotesquely impossible, that the other 
half is carried to the edge of impossibil- 
ity by the circumstances in which Caesar 
found himself. 

In the hurry to overtake Pompey, he 
had left the bulk of his army behind him. 
He supposed that after Pharsalia he could 
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be in no danger anywhere, and had taken 
with him only a single attenuated legion. 
On landing at Alexandria, he assumed 
sovereign power, and had the fasces car- 
ried before him as an emblem of his con- 
sular authority. The Alexandrians, see- 
ing that he was so weakly guarded, and 
supposing that if they could kill Cesar, 
as they had killed Pompey, they could 
have their country for themselves, rose 
immediately in insurrection. They were 
joined by the Princess Arsinoé. Czesar 
had but time to secure the person of the 
young king and Cleopatra, then a girl 
of sixteen; and, instead of projecting 
voyages up the Nile, he had to fortify 
himself in the palace and defend himself, 
till help could arrive, against a series of 
furious assaults by an enemy five times 
his own numbers, and desperate and de- 
termined. Never, in his whole career, 
was he in greater personal danger. The 
young Ptolemy escaped to the insurgents: 
There were twenty thousand of them— 
Roman deserters, corsairs trained in ra- 
pine and bloodshed by sea and land, fight- 
ing all with ropes about their necks, and 
as ingenious and skilful as they were 
resolute and passionate. The scanty gar- 


rison had no rest night or day. They 
were assailed by galleys from the water, 


and by escalades on their walls. Thus 
Czesar was occupied during the many 
weeks that he remained in Alexandria. 
Assistance came at last. The Egyptian 
army was cut to pieces, and the young 
Ptolemy was killed. But Ceesar’s pro- 
tracted absence had given the senate’s 
party time to make head again. He did 
but stay to establish Cleopatra as queen, 
and he had to hurry off to Syria, where a 
native prince had defeated a Roman gen- 
eral, and thence to Rome, where every- 
thing was in confusion. It is true that 
Cleopatra had been with him in the palace 
throvghout the siege; but is it likely 
that in such perilous extremity, with so 
many anxieties pressing upon him, he 
had leisure for an amourous intrigue ; 
that he would have added to his difficul- 
ties, already so enormous, by degrading a 
princess whom he was to persuade the 
Egyptians to accept as their sovereign, let 
alone the stain to his reputation in the 
betrayal of a girl who was a ward of the 
Roman empire? 

But it is said—said loudly and confi- 
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dentially—that Cleopatra followed Czesar 
to Rome, that she was living with him 
openly at the time of his murder. Such 
certainly was the later tradition, in 
spite of the singular fact that after 
Ceesar’s death and down to the battle 
of Philippi, Cleopatra supported Brutus 
and Cassius like the other Asiatic trib- 
utary kings. The tradition for once is 
not entirely unsupported. Cicero says 
in a letter written after the assassination: 
‘‘Reginze fuga mihi non molesta,’’ (I am 
not sorry for the flight of the Queen). This 
is all, and it is not much, for there is 
nothing to show that the Regina was 
Cleopatra. Her sister Arsinoé was also 
called Regina, and Arsinoé, we know from 
Czesar’s own words, was sent to Rome as 
a prisoner. Suppose it was Cleopatra ; 
suppose, as is quite possible, that Cleo- 
patra did go to Rome at the time of 
Ceesar’s triumph, and was received as a 
royal guest in Czesar’s palace, it is quite 
certain that Calpurnia, Czesar’s wife, was 
living there at the time as its mistress, 
and Cleopatra must have been her guest 
as well as Czesar’s. Is it likely, is it pos- 
sible that when passion, and hate, and 
calumny were burning so hot against him, 
Ceesar would have insulted his wife and 
insulted public opinion, yet that there 
should be no contemporary evidence of it, 
that Cicero, for instance, would have left 
unmentioned so sweet a morsel of scandal ? 

No one pretends that Czesar was im- 
maculate, but we are not called on to 
accept every scandalous story as proved, 
because fashionable Roman society chose 
to believe it in the Flavian or Antonine 
era. Lucian tells us that the second cen- 
tury was curiously distinguished by a 
fondness for lying; the more extravagant 
any story was, the readier then was the 
world to believe it. I should say myself 
that on a review of the evidence for the 
liaison between Czesar and Cleopatra that 
a critical jury would give in a verdict of 
not proven. The witch of Alexandria 
may possibly have enchanted the great 
Dictator as she enchanted others after 
him, but the authorities are too weak to 
outweigh the internal difficulties, and 
those who wish to know what this remark- 
able woman was really like, must leave 
tradition and confine themselves to the 
facts which can be really ascertained. 

As we proceed with the story, the ground 
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becomes firmer, the air less obscure, the 
authorities more trustworthy. Mark An- 
tony, the hero of the Queen of Egypt’s 
second romance, was less hated than 
Ceesar, and the accounts of his acts and 
fortunes are therefore less open to sus- 
picion. We still depend chiefly on the 
historians of the second century; but 
many writers, as Tacitus tells us, left ac- 
counts of the reign of Augustus, and their 
works were in the hands of Plutarch, Sue- 
tonius, and Dion. PJutarch had infor- 
mation of his own. He refers continually 
to the stories told him by his grandfather, 
who was Augustus’s contemporary, and 
the general features of Plutarch’s narra- 
tive are, perhaps, as nearly correct as his- 
tory usually is. 

Mark Antony was the closest and most 
faithful of Czesar’s friends. He was the 
grandson of Antonius, the orator, and his 
famous speech over Ceesar’s body—which 
is likely to be authentic—shows that if 
he had cared, he too might have been as 
famous on the rostrum as in the field. 
His moral excellence, if we may believe 
Cicero, was not remarkable, but he had 
the rare virtue of fidelity to his chief. 
Antony, when the conspiracy was formed 
against Caesar, was the only officer of 
high rank whose loyalty was above temp- 
tation ; Cicero had so feared him that he 
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advised that he too should die. The ad- 
vice was neglected, and the event con- 
firmed Cicero’s forebodings. Had he cared 
only for his own interest, Antony could 
have then made terms with the assassins 
and become himself supreme in the State. 
He preferred to venture life and fortune 
to avenge the murder of his friend and 
leader. He threw himself at the head of 
Ceesar’s veterans. He was the best officer 
that Czesar had left behind him. He 
shared the hardships of camp-life, and 
led his legions on through reverses and 
defeats, to final victory. The sovereignty 
of Rome passed from the senate to the 
army, and the sensational patriots who 
had hoped to save the commonwealth by 
a useless crime, had only confirmed its 
ruin. Czsesar had appointed his nephew, 
Octavius, as his representative and heir; 
but Octavius was a boy of twenty, of un- 
tried capacity. By birth he was the first 
person in the Cesarean party. But he 
was an indifferent soldier. He allowed 
himself to be defeated in the final struggle 
at Philippi, and the battle was only saved 
by Antony. The effect was to make An- 
tony the virtual sovereign of the Roman 
empire. The western provinces accepted 
the decisive verdict of the civil war, 
and submitted to their destiny. Octa- 
vius, no longer needed in the field, was 
left at Rome to recompose the govern- 
ment. The East required a stronger hand. 
The tributary princes of Asia had been on 
the conspirators’ side. The Parthians had 
taken advantage of the convulsion, and 
were threatening the frontier. To Antony 
was assigned the difficult and dangerous 
duty of restoring order from the Helles- 
pont to the Euphrates. In this capacity 
he showed the qualities of a statesman 
as well asa commander. The work was 
completed swiftly and effectually. The 
Asiatic princes made their peace as they 
could. Antony summoned them before a 
military court in Cilicia, to account for 
their conduct, and among the rest the 
presence was required of Cleopatra, Queen 
of Egypt, whose conduct had laid her 
open to suspicion. 

Whether she was or was not at Rome 
at the time of Czesar’s murder may be an 
open question ; but the famous lady had 
shown that Czesar had not been mistaken 
in appointing her to the Egyptian throne. 
In the years which had passed since she 
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was shut up with him in Alexandria, she 
had grown from a girl into a remarkable 
woman, and had succeeded in winning the 
affection of her turbulent subjects. Her 
beauty was the least of her attractions. 
She spoke most of the current languages 
of the East—Coptic, Arabic, Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Persian, besides her native 
Greek. She ruled with her own hand. 
She was energetic, 
active, and ambi- 
tious, and, if true 
to Cesar while he 
lived,she had played 
for her own fortunes 


in the distractions 
which followed his 
death. With East- 


ern sentimenton the 
senate’s side, and 
with the issue so un- 
certain, it was nat- 
ural, perhaps inev- 
itable, that her fleet 
should have stood 
by Cassius. When 
Cassius was dead 
and the senate’s 
party crushed, be- 
ing called to appear 
before the conquer- 
or, she had to con- 
sider how best she 
could defend her- 
self. She had stud- 
ied Antony’s char- 
acter. Possibly, she 
had met him before. 
He was a typical 
Roman soldier of 
the later period. 
The moral severity 
of the age of the 
Scipios was gone. 
The courage, the 
discipline, the ro- 
bust strength re- 
mained. But these 
qualities could not 
resist the temptations to which the con- 
quest of the world exposed the victors. 
The animal vigor of their frames made 
them easy victims to sensual indulgence. 

Cleopatra was surrounded by the seduc- 
tive splendor which Plutarch and Shake- 
speare have so magnificently painted. 
The gorgeous galleys, the silken sails, 
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the banquets, the music, the fluttering 
troops of lovely boys, each a human 
cupid, were the meshes of the net which 
was to ensnare her intended victim. She 
was then nearly twenty-eight years old, 
in the bloom of her beauty ; but behind 
her bodily charms was the spirit of a bold, 
self- possessed and scheming woman, 
skilful to fish in troubled waters, and 
meaning to try 
whether she could 
not so enchant her 
judge as not only 
to make him lenient 
to her faults, but to 
use him as an in- 
strument to further 
her own fortunes. 
To what high place 
her imagination 
might then have led 
her to aspire can 
only be conjectured. 
But Antony was the 
second person, per- 
haps the first, in 
the world. If she 
could conquer An- 
tony, she might con- 
quer Romeitself,and 
avenge the wrongs 
of Asia. She was 
dreaming, if we can 
believe Horace, of 
no less lofty a des- 
tiny : 
Capitolio 

Regina dementes ruinas, 
Funus et imperio para- 

bat, 
Contaminato cum grege 

turpium 
Morbo virorum; quidli- 

bet inpotens 


Sperare, fortunaque dulci 
Ebria. 

The queen, with 
her diseased and 
contaminated crew, 
was scheming ruin 
to the capitol, and 
destruction to the empire; intoxicated 
with the sweets of fortune, and regard- 
ing nothing, in her folly, as beyond her 
hope to reach. 

Antony, then at middle-life, and at the 
age when vanity lays men open to the se- 
ductions of woman, was caught in her 


net. Cleopatra held out Circe’s cup to 
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him. He drank from it like a fool, and 
the spell of the witch passed over him. 
She charmed him with her wit. She en- 
chanted him with her beauty. He forgot 
everything—forgot his duties, neglected 
the Parthians, left his army to his officers. 
He was carried off, in flowery chains, to 
Alexandria, to waste his days in idle 
pleasure, and in the imagination that he 
was loved for himself—the old story, and 
likely to be repeated while women are 
beautiful, and men are men. 

Years went by, while the slavery con- 
tinued, and the Eastern provinces went 
into disorder again. The old Roman was 
not entirely dead in Antony, and shame 
occasionally recalled him to his better 
self. Octavius matured into manhood, 
and his great qualities began to show 
themselves. The army turned more and 
more to him, in resentment at Antony’s 
self-effacement; but the noble service 
which Antony had done in his better days 
was not forgotten. Czesar’s nephew had 


no wish to quarrel with Czesar’s friend ; 
but the honor and safety of the Eastern 
provinces demanded now that their ruler 
should be roused out of his degradation. 


An effort was made to save him by an 
appeal to his higher nature, but wholly 
in vain. He was induced to leave Egypt, 
break his chains, and return to his work, 
and a Parthian campaign. Octavius gave 
him his sister for a wife. But the spell of 
the enchantress was on his soul. He re- 
sented Octavius’s growing ascendency. 
He deserted his bride, and in the desertion 
passed an insult on the honor of the im- 
perial family. He drifted back to the 
palace and banquets of the Nile, and the 
soft arms of his mistress, and this time 
his fall was past recovery. The breach 
with Octavius was now irreparable. The 
armed interference of Rome became nec- 
essary for the salvation of the Eastern 
dominion, and Cleopatra’s wild ambition, 
no more, perhaps, than a dream before, 
rose into an active vision of becoming the 
world’s mistress. She roused her lover 
to languid energy. The Asiatic factions 
were kindled to life again. The Egyptian 
and Cilician fleets, manned by the old 
rovers of the Mediterranean, promised to 
be more than a match for any force which 
could be furnished out of the harbors of 
Italy. Some legions of the Eastern army 
still loved their old general, and returned, 
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when they were called on, to his side. 

East and West were thus once more ar- 
rayed against each other for a final con- 
flict, and the question at issue was 
whether the great empire of Rome was to 
be split in pieces, or degraded into an 
Asiatic despotism ; or, whether the genius 
of Latin civilization was once more to as- 
sert its right to rule. Fleets on both sides 
crowded to the seas ; armies were again 
set moving, and the war clouds broke into 
thunder at Actium. Antony commanded 
in person, his mistress being present at 
his side, to share his expected triumph. 
Legend once more obscures the story of 
the battle. Legend makes Cleopatra be- 
tray and desert her lover, and fly with her 
own sixty ships when the engagement 
was still undecided. Antony, it says, 
forgot his manhood, overtook his mistress, 
when he saw Cleopatra break away, and 
rejoined her in lovesick folly. 

Cleopatra was no coward. Perhaps she 
had no care for Antony; but she had 
nothing to gain, and everything to lose, 
by betraying him. Horace, who, if any 
one, must have known the details of the 
battle of Actium, gives another, and mere 
credible, version of her conduct. Clvo- 
patra fled, indeed, but only when the ship 
which carried her was the sole survivor 
of the whole fleet of Alexandrian galleys. 
‘« Vix una navies sospes ab ignibus,’’ so 
Horace says,— (scarce a vessel left which 
the flames had not consumed,)— and 
Horace had no desire to cover the Queen 
of Egypt’s ignominy. She left the action 
when there was nothing left to save, and 
when nothing remained for her but to fall 
back on her own people, and make the 
best defense she could. She must have 
known she had nothing to hope for from 
Octavius. It was she who had caused 
the war, and there could be no assured 
peace while such an agent of mischief 
was alive, and at large. Octavius went 
in instant pursuit. His triremes followed 
fast behind,—to quote Horace again, ‘‘ as 
the hawk chases the dove, or the hunter 
the hare, on the snowy fields of Haemonia, 
to catch and chain the fatal monster ;’’ a 
finer conception of the witch of Egypt 
than the traditionary picture of a dissolute 
Sybarite. 

Antony had still an army ready to fight 
for him after his fleet was beaten, but he 
was no longer the soldier who had charged 
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with Ceesar at Pharsalia. Heart and hope 
alike gone, he accompanied Cleopatra to 
Alexandria, as if no where but in Egypt 
the tragedy of his fate could be wound up. 
Cleopatra was more a man than he. 

The energy and ‘daring which she 
showed at this extremity lifts her charac- 
ter within the reach of sympathy. Her 
one fear was to be taken prisoner and ex- 
hibited in the Roman streets. Octavius 
was too quick for her. He arrived while 
her efforts were incomplete. 

In Antony there was neither help nor 
courage. At one moment he was breath- 
ing fury and defiance, in the next he was 
plunged in despair. In feeble bravado 
he challenged Octavius to single combat. 
Octavius replied with a smile. Cleopatra 
shut herself into a fortified tower. She let 
Octavius knowthat she would notbe taken 
alive, and tried to make terms for Antony, 
as well as for herself. Antony, believing 
that she was betraying him, attempted to 
take refuge in a Roman death, and bade his 
freedman, Eros, kill him. Eros, too faith- 
ful to lift his hand against his commander, 
ran the sword into his own heart. Antony 
struck at himself, but struck with uncer- 
tain hand, and gave himself only a mortal 
wound. He learned, while bleeding to 
death, that the queen had been less false 
than he had believed. He was carried to 
the tower at his own passionate request, 
drawn up over the walls, and died in her 
arms. One fine gleam alone lights up the 
close of the career of Mark Antony. The 
memory of what he had been was still so 
fresh in the Roman world that the officers 
and others, when they learned he was gone, 
petitioned Octavius to allow him an hon- 
orable funeral. Cleopatra had already bur- 
ied him, and the body was left undisturbed. 

Under no circumstances would Antony 
have been dragged in triumph behind 
Ceesar’s chariot. Such a fate, however, 
was seriously intended for the woman 
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whose crime was to have ruined the soul 
of an illustrious Roman soldier. Octa- 
vius felt that his victory would be incom- 
plete unless he could show, in the streets 
of the capitol, the fatal monster who had 
wrought such woe. He feared that she 
would keep her threat. Her tower was 
surprised. She was seized and guarded. 
She refused food, but wanted resolution 
to persist, and tried to persuade a physi- 
cian to give her poison. Octavius him- 
self was curious to see her. She pretend- 
ed that she was still willing to live, if 
such might be his pleasure. Octavius 
was proof against female witcheries, but 
she succeeded in inducing him to relax, 
in some degree, the straitness with which 
she was watched, and she used the oppor- 
tunity to disappoint his hopes. We turn 
to Horace to do justice to the final scene. 
‘«She showed no woman’s fear. . . . she 
looked, unshaken, upon her ruined palace, 
and dared to handle serpents, and take 
their venom into her veins, deliberately 
and fiercely resolute to die.’’ It was 
said that an asp was brought to her in 
a basket of figs, that she applied it to 
her breast, and provoked it into biting 
her. Anyway, she ended, and in a high 
style which infected all around her. A 
messenger from Octavius found her life- 
less on her bed; Iras, one of her ladies, 
dead beside her, and Charmian, another 
of them, dying. ‘Was this well done of 
your mistress?’’ the messenger asked. 
‘Right weill,’? Charmian answered with 
her last breath, «‘ right well, as became 
the daughter of a line of queens.”’ 
Sensational,—an end in character with 
the life,—not noble, but with something 
in it still to be admired. The Cleopatra 
of Horace, deliberata morte ferocior, com- 
mands a certain respect for the courage 
which preferred death to disgrace. Octa- 
vius fitly closed the drama by laying her 
and Antony side by side in the same tomb. 
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By CuRTIS BROWN. 


HE engineer who sees in Niagara 
Falls the greatest power-plant the 
Creator is known to have devised to do 
man’s work, and the poet who thinks of 
the mighty cataract as one of the sub- 
limest spectacles ever designed to lift 
man’s soul, have each felt that the other's 
view, while doubtless worthy, . 
was somewhat narrow. The '@ 
poet has had his way about it 
chiefly, hitherto, and not all of 
the majesty of whirling rapids 
and overwhelming downpour 
have been made manifest. Now 
that the engineer has caught 
hold of part of this power, and 
has put his harness about it, 
Niagara gains new meaning 
and grandeur. It can turn 
ceaselessly the wheels of a 
thousand mills, without sign 
of labor or loss of beauty ! 
Tom Moore, who wrote the 
first Niagara poem of which 
history makes mention, visited 
the Falls in July, 1804, and re- 


corded in his journal that his first full 
view of the cataract disappointed him. 
His fancy, aroused by a preliminary 
glimpse through the trees, had outrun the 
facts. ‘«But,’’ he writes, ‘in spite of 
the start thus got by imagination, the 
triumph of reality was, in the end, but 
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THE INLET CANAL, SHOWING GATEWAYS AND POWER-HOUSE. 


the greater ; for the gradual glory of the 
scene that opened upon me soon took 
possession of my whole mind, presenting 
from day to day some new beauty or won- 
der, and, like all that is most sublime, in 
nature or art, awakening sad as well as 
elevating thoughts.’’ The author of 
‘‘Lalla Rookh”’ was moved to write verse 
of which the following is a fair example: 

*“ There, amid the island sedge, 

Just above the cataract's edge, 

Where the foot of living man 

Never trod since time began, 

Lone I sit at close of day,” etc. 


It is pretty poor stuff; but, with apol- 
ogies to Joseph Rodman Drake, Mrs. 
Sigourney, and lesser poets, who have 
rhymed about Niagara, it is almost as 
good as any that has been produced on 
this subject. Perhaps the new dignity 
conferred upon the Niagara by the en- 
gineer will give future poets inspiration 
for better verse, and will help to dispel 
the feeling of disappointment that comes 
to almost every imaginative person at 
first view of the Falls. Poetry certainly 
lurks in the idea of an energy that can 
toss off lightly, without missing it, a far 
greater power than was ever before ob- 
tained from any one source. 

Objection has been made to calling this 
work «the harnessing of the Niagara,”’ 


for the title seems to imply an indignity 
to the majestic stream, as if it were being 
made a cart-horse of commerce, when, in 
truth, it might be said to be amusing it- 
self by lending asmall part of its strength 
to these labors—a diversion in a double 
sense. It is quite literally a figure of 
speech to say that the Niagara will «turn 
the wheels-of a thousand mills ;’’ but, 
unlike most figures of the sort, it will 
prove too small to represent the facts, if 
the plans for the utilization of Niagara 
Falls are fully realized. These plans pro- 
vide for the ultimate development of 
power equal to nearly one-sixth of the en- 
tire amount in use in the United States 
in 1880, when the latest official estimate 
was made. It is the intention to distrib- 
ute this power chiefly in the form of elec- 
tricity, and the engineers have definite 
dreams,of sending it even as far away as 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, to 
be transformed into light, heat, and mo- 
tive power. 

If the unprecedented dynamos, lately 
set in place, produce steadily the five 
thousand horse-power each which is ex- 
pected of them, and if this power can be 
transmitted safely and economically to 
Buffalo, it is considered almost certain 
that Niagara Falls electricity presently 
will be doing much of the work of coal 
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and natural gas throughout at least half 
of the State of New York. Time only 
will tell how much farther the cataract 
can be made to work economically, by 
proxy. But, whether or not electrical 
distribution of power fulfills its promises, 
the production of water-power, by means 
of the wheel-pits and tunnel lately com- 
pleted at the Falls, has been proved 
feasible and economical. The largest 
paper-mill in the world has been ob- 
taining its three thousand three hundred 
horse-power from the new plant since last 
January, and other mills and factories 
are being built, or are soon to be built, at 
Niagara Falls, to take the water-power 
now available. 

The Niagara Falls were first used to 
turn machinery in 1725, when a primi- 


Wh crore 


A GLIMPSE OF THE CANAL, 


tive sawmill was built opposite the head 
of Goat Island, to cut lumber for Fort 
Niagara. In the next hundred years, 
and more, doubtless hundreds of men with 
a mechanical turn of mind laid awake 
o' nights, thinking of the fortunes that 
could be made by turning mill-wheels 
with this mighty stream. Two or three, 
with more executive ability and energy 
than the rest, built the present hydraulic 
canal, while others dreamed of greater 
things. In 1885, the late Thomas Ever- 
shed, of Rochester, a division engineer on 
the Erie canal, evolved a plan for wheel- 
pits a mile and a half above the Falls, to 
which water would be carried by lateral 
canals, and from which it would be taken 
to the river below the Falls by a tunnel. 
This plan was more practicable than any 





previously put forward, and it attracted 
the attention of many engineers, who dis- 
cussed it earnestly, and who might have 
been wondering to this day if something 
could not be done about it, had not a brisk 
young New York lawyer taken hold of 
the idea in a different way, six years ago. 

The Niagara Falls Power Company had 
been organized, and had obtained a charter 
from the legislature, in 1886, giving per- 
mission to use Niagara river water suffi- 
cient to generate two hundred thousand 
horse-power, but no local capital was 
available for development. Instead of 
further dreaming, New York capitalists 
and banking-houses were interested to 
the extent of many millions of dollars, and 
the services of the greatest engineers of 
this country and Europe were secured. 
Sir William Thomson, Colonel 
Theodore Turrettini, of Gene- 
va, Switzerland, Professor Un- 
win, of London, Dr. Coleman 
Sellers, of Philadelphia, and 
Professor Mascart, of Paris, 
were designated as an Inter- 
national Niagara Commission, 
to invitethe leading specialists 
to submit plans for the most 
economical use of Niagara 
power. Dr. Coleman Sellers, 
Mr. Clemens Herschel, Major 
George B. Burbank, and the 
Hon. John Bogart hadthebene- 
fit of a study of the ideas thus 
obtained, and then agreed upon 
the plans finally adopted. 

The first spadeful of earth 
was dug in October, 1890. The tunnel was 
completed last fall, and the main wheel-pit 
was practically ready for its machinery by 
the first of last March. The work has cost, 
so far, some four million dollars, and also 
twenty-eight lives. 

The device for applying a part of Ni- 
agara’s strength to the wheels would be 
found to be simple, if one could see it on 
a small scale. A broad, deep inlet leads 
from the river, at a point a mile and a 
half above the American Fall, two thou- 
sand feet back in a northeasterly direc- 
tion. The heavy masonry with which it 
is lined at the upper end is pierced by a 
score of gateways, through which the in- 
flowing water will be admitted, by short 
canals, to pits, pouring down through 
huge steel pipes—the engineers call them 
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‘‘ penstocks '’ — into the bronze turbine 
wheels at the bottom, and then whirling 
on through subterranean passageways 
that connect each pit with the main tun- 
nel, This tunnel carries the water under- 
neath the heart of the city to the portal, 
just below what is known as the new 
suspension bridge. 

Only two cf the score, or more, of 
wheel-pits have been dug at this time ; 
but one of these is of more interest than 
all of the others can be, for it is there that 
power is to be created for electrical dis- 
tribution. The others will be much 
smaller, and will be used for the produc- 
tion of water-power 
for iocal consumers, 
without the inter- 
vention of electric- 
ity. One of these 
smaller pits has been 
in operation since 
the 25th of January, 
and is soon to be the 
source of six thou- 
sand six hundred 
horse- power, gen- 
erated by six water- 
wheels. 

It may be said in 
passing that the sat- 
isfactory operation 
of the turbines in 
this pit, although it 
attracted no particu- 
lar attention at the 
time, demonstrated 
the success of the 
engineers’ plans for 
power-production in 
all the other pits ; 
proved the ability of 
unprecedented verti- 
cal wheels to cope with and subdue a 
greater power than ever before had been 
applied to such machinery, and marked 
a distinct advance in the science of hy- 
draulics. 

The same species of wheel—but some- 
what more than four times as powerful as 
any other turbines that were ever built— 
are made to revolve near the bottom of the 
main wheel-pit by the pressure of a col- 
umn of water in a penstock seven feet 
in diameter and one hundred and forty 
feet high, each wheel generating five thou- 
sand horse- power, which is sent to the 
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dynamos in the power-house above by 
means of steel shafts parallel with the 
penstocks. 

The penstocks are brought down under 
the turbines and made to discharge up- 
wards into the wheels, an ingenious con- 
trivance by which the pressure of the 
water is made to bear up the entire weight 
of the heavy wheels and the one hundred 
and forty feet of shafting. 

Three of these turbines are to be used at 
first, each having its own gateway, pen- 
stock, shaft, and dynamo, and forming 
practically an independent plant, which 
is expected to catch five thousand horse- 

power from the wa- 

terfall, and change 

it to electricity. If 

the current can be 

delivered by wire as 

economically as has 

been supposed, then 

the wheel-pit will be 

extended in a south- 

erly direction toward 

& the river, the inten- 

tion being that event- 

ually it shall hold ten 

turbines, producing 

fifty thousand horse- 

power. At present it 

is one hundred and 

seventy-eight feet 

deep, twenty-one 

feet wide, and one 

hundred and forty 
feet long. 

In addition to the 
fifty thousand horse- 
power transformed 
into electricity at 
the central power- 
station, it is ar- 
ranged that about fifty thousand more 
shall be developed in the various smaller 
pits, for direct use in adjoining mills and 
factories. The tunnel which will carry 
away the water used in developing this 
one hundred thousand horse - power is 
somewhat more than a mile and a quarter 
long, and twenty-one feet high, and is 
shaped like a horseshoe, being about four- 
teen feet wide at the bottom, and eighteen 
feet at the broadest part. It was cut ina 
straight line through rock, at an average 
distance of nearly two hundred feet un- 
derneath the city of Niagara Falls, emerg- 
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ing at the bottom of the gorge, a short dis- 
tance down the river from the American 
Fall. It cost about a million and a quar- 
ter, which was much more than had been 
expected. The softness of the shale rock 
encountered in several places was to blame 
for this. It kept chipping off, and crum- 
bling, making it necessary to line the tun- 
nel with from four to six layers of hard 
brick throughout its entire length, an 
item that would have staggered a com- 
pany of less financial strength. The 
mouth of the tunnel is nearly fifty feet 
lower than the head, and the water tears 
through it at a furious rate. A marked 
piece of wood which was dropped in the 
water near the head of the tunnel recently, 
was whisked out at the portal, six thou- 
sand seven hundred feet distant, exactly 
three minutes later. 

The tunnel is lined with heavy cast-iron 
plates along its last two hundred feet, in 
which a steep incline is made to carry the 
mouth of the tunnel a little below the 
level of the river, in order that the water 
without should act as a cushion to the 
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water pouring down from within. Oddly 
enough, many acres of valuable real es- 
tate were dug from the tunnel, the three 
hundred and forty-five thousand tons of 
rock which was taken out having been 
used to build up marshy land along the 
river bank, 

A feature of this, the largest hydraulic 
turinel ever built, is the masonry at 
the entrance of the smaller passageways 
leading from the wheel-pits, and at the 
portal. A little thought will reveal the 
extreme difficulty of constructing the arch 
at the junction of the tunnel from the 
large wheel-pit with the main tunnel, a 
part of which is illustrated on page 532. 
The smaller passageway enters the larger 
at an angle of sixty degrees. Both are 
horseshoe - shaped, and, in consequence, 
the two faces and the outer angle of each 
stone in the arch have each a different 
curve, which required a complicated prob- 
lem in mathematics to determine, and 
skilful cutting to produce in stone. The 
portal, extending down to a solid bed of 
sandstone, forty feet below the level of 

the river, is said to be one of 
the most solid pieces of ma- 


sonry ever built. 


Like so much else con- 
nected with this enterprise, 
the three dynamos which 
were put in place in the cen- 
tral power-station within the 
past few weeks, are far and 
away the most powerful ever 
constructed, each being ex- 
pected to transform the five 
thousand horse-power re- 
ceived from its turbine shaft 
into an equivalent of elec- 
trical force. The most ambi- 
tious dynamos heretofore 
constructed sent out a little 
more than two thousand 
horse-power, although a vain 
attempt was made once be- 
fore at Deptford, England, to 
build a dynamo that would 
develop ten thousand horse- 
power. 

Wires, for which the right 
of way has already been ob- 
tained, will be strung over- 
head to Buffalo, and by the 
last of October a contract to 
supply the city with ten thou- 
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sand horse- power, to begin with, and 
which it is hoped to increase indefinitely 
in the near future, will be fulfilled from 
the total of fifteen thousand produced by 
the three dynamos. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
the first receipt of Niagara Falls power in 
Buffalo will mark an epoch in the history 
of the development of electricity. That 
moment will determine, approximately, 
how far great currents of electricity can 
be carried by the latest methods, without 
a loss from the wires sufficient to make 
the cost of the current equal the cost of 
steam -power. Upon this test depends 
largely the question whether Niagara 
power shall be sent broadcast through 
half a dozen states, or whether it shall 
be confined to western New York, and 
the result will be looked forward to with 
anxious expectation. 

The answer to the question is not 
wholly in doubt, however. The largest 

»amount of power heretofore transmitted 
by wire is three thousand horse-power, 
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by which the city of Rome (Italy) is 
lighted with electricity generated from 
the graceful cascades at Tivoli, seventeen 
miles distant. The system of transmis- 
sion used there is that selected to carry 
the Falls current to Buffalo, and as it has 
been in operation two years, without ac- 
cident or interruption, it is a trustworthy 
promise of the successful conveyance of 
a much greater current, and to a greater 
distance. The iron columns of the Ro- 
man line are from one hundred and fif- 
teen to one hundred and thirty feet apart, 
and carry the wires on porcelain insula- 
tors about four inches high, which pro- 
ject much like inverted lilies-of-the-val- 
ley from a stalk. The insulators consist 
of two parts, the lower being a cup filled 
with oil, in which the upper part rests. 
The copper line is bare. 

As soon as it is demonstrated that power 
can be sent economically to Buffalo, the 
plant will be enlarged at once to supply 
Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, and Albany, 
where distributing companies already 
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containing, 
however, a provision that the demand 
in these cities must be sufficient to war- 


have contracts for power, 


rant the cost of the installation. It is es- 
timated that this initial demand must be 
for at least ten thousand horse-power in 
each city. New York State’s Superin- 
tendent of Public Works, also, has signed 
a most important contract with a com- 
pany organized to distribute part of the 
power generated at Niagara Falls. By 
this contract the State gives permission 
to use, for fifty years, the narrow strip of 
State land along the Erie canal,—known 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF ENERGY. 


as the ‘‘ blue line,"’ from the manner of its 
designation on the State maps,—for the 
transmission of electricity as far as Al- 
bany. The company is to construct a 
trolley line along the canal within three 
years, and agrees to tow boats at a charge 
of not more than twenty dollars per horse- 
power a season, which is variously esti- 
mated to be from ten to fifty per cent. less 
than the present cost of hauling boats 
along the canal. 

Experiments are to be made with every 
practicable plan of canal-towing that has 
been presented. Many cities and towns 
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on or near the canal will be supplied, from 
the wires along the bank, with electricity 
for light, heat, and power. Governor 
Flower, of New York, is enthusiastic on 
the subject of canal-trolleys, and so is the 
Superintendent of Public Works, who 
says: ‘I have made a very close study 
of the proposed electrical distribution, 
and from assurances I get from the Cata- 
ract Company, which has in its employ 
the ablest electrical engineers in the world, 
I am satisfied that the electricity can be 
easily transmitted at least three hundred 
miles. In fact, I am confident that within 
the next five years these great electrical 
works now progressing at Niagara Falls 
will turn this Empire State into a great 
workshop that will be one of the wonders 
of the civilized world."’ 

The canal-boatien are much more in- 
terested, however, in getting the Erie 
canal deepened to nine feet than in any 
form of trolley-towing, which they regard 
with considerable suspicion, as an un- 
known thing. Fault has been found, too, 
because a franchise of such great value 
has been granted for practically nothing, 
a criticism that always carries great 
weight with the taxpayers, who think 
they are being defrauded. 

Other lines of transmission to large 
cities of the State are projected, with the 
expectation of carrying electricity at a 
price low enough to bring it into general 
use, not only in mills and factories, but 
for lighting the streets, and in cooking, 
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lighting, and heating, in the houses of 
rich and poor alike. The electric light 
companies now established in most cities 
of the State will not be extinguished, but 
in all probability will take their electricity 
from the Falls current, instead of, as they 
now do, manufacturing it themselves, thus 
procuring their power at a cheaper rate, 
without having the bother of looking af- 
ter it themselves. 

These undertakings, together with the 
requirement of water-power for direct use 
at the mills which are springing up near 
the head of the tunnel at Niagara Falls, 
will exhaust the one hundred thousand 
horse-power capacity of the tunnel, and, 
if the demand for power continues, will 
result in the beginning of work on a sec- 
ond tunnel and wheeli-pit, for which right 
of way already has been obtained. The 
second tunnel will be in all respects like 
the first, and like it, will accommodate 
the water used to generate one hundred 
thousand horse-power, with space to spare 
for emergencies. 

But long before this second tunnel is 
begun, a greater plant probably will be in 
operation on the Canadian side of the 
Falls. Permission to build this plant was 
obtained from the Canadian government 
on condition that the work be begun by 
May 1, 1897. Instead of waiting until 
then, ground is to be broken next sumi- 
mer, and it is expected that at least ten 
thousand horse-power will be developed 
there a year from this fall. It is the in- 
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tention to generate two hundred and fifty 
thousand horse-power, eventually, on the 
Canadian side, and, according to one of 
the plans, there may be something weird 
and uncanny about the way in which it 
is to be done. This plan provides for a 
huge subterranean chamber extending 
out beneath the bed of the river, just 
back of the Horseshoe Falls, where they 
begin to thin out toward the Canadian 
shore. The chamber would contain all 
the turbines and dyrnamos, and all the 
other machinery for the development of 
water and electrical power, and there 
would be no sign, above ground, of the 
stupendous work going on below. It 
would form a vast laboratory for the man- 
ufacture of electrical power deep within 
the earth itself. 

A series of inlet pipes would lead the 
water straight down from the river-bed to 
the water-wheels, discharging thence into 
a tunnel leading to the base of the Falls. 
Access to the cavern would be had from 
somewhere in Victoria Park, by means of 
elevators, or inclines, through which the 
electrical conductors would also lead the 
current from the dynamos to the surface, 
whence it could be transmitted in any di- 
rection and to any distance required. All 
of the power generated on the Canadian 


side will be transformed into electricity, 
and sent to a distance, as mills could not 
be built adjacent to the plant without dis- 
figuring the scenery. 

The element of uncertainty in the dis- 
tribution of electricity is its elusiveness. 
Speaking untechnically, it leaks from the 
wires and the dynamos, and the further it 
is transmitted, the greater the loss. Power 
that can be sold at a profit at Niagara 
Falls for fifteen dollars a year per horse- 
power will, at a certain distance, reach a 
price equal to that of steam, owing to this 
loss, and to the expense of installation. 
Electricians are cautious about making 
predictions as to whether this distance is 
likely to be one hundred miles, or one 
thousand. Dr. Coleman Sellers, who is 
president of the Niagara Falls Power 
Company, and a most conservative, ex- 
perienced, and careful engineer, writes as 
follows on the subject : 

‘It is absolutely certain, from what has 
already been done elsewhere, that profit- 
able transmission to a distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles is only within 
the existing practice of distributed power. 
This one hundred and fifty miles from 
Niagara Falls, in a straight line, brings 
us to within ninety miles of the city of 
New York ; and if we assume as probable 
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economical transmission to a distance of 
three hundred and twenty miles, we have 
an area including the densest population, 
taking in Columbus (Ohio), touching 
Washington (District of Columbia), in- 
cluding Philadelphia, and New York, and 
the whole of the States of Pennsylvania, 
New York, part of Maryland, the north- 
ern part of Virginia and West Virginia, 
more than two-thirds of Ohio, fully three- 
quarters of Michigan, beside reaching to 
Montreal, in Canada, thus showing that 
the situation of Niagara Falls is phenom- 
enal in its ability to distribute the power 
over an area that furnishes the most de- 
sirable market for profitable development. 
If, in the near future, Chicago can receive 
its power from Niagara Falls, then the 
whole of New England, with the excep- 


From a photo hy J. Zvhach. 
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tion of Maine, will come within reach of 
the Falls.’’ 

The two tunnels on the American side, 
and the power-plant on the Canadian side 
of the Falls, will have a total capacity of 
four hundred and fifty thousand horse- 
power. The significance of these figures 
will be better understood when it is called 
to mind that, according to the census of 
1880, the total amount of water- and steam- 
power produced in the State of New York, 
at that time, was equivalent to four hun- 
dred and fifty-four thousand one hundred 
and forty-three horse-power. In other 
words, the power to be derived from the 
plants already in contemplation will be 
equal to the whole power employed for 
manufacturing purposes in the great State 
of New York in 1880. 


WASTED ENERGY. 
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In addition to this four hundred and 
fifty thousand horse-power, to be taken 
from the river by the corporation known 
as the Niagara Falls Power Company, 
a large amount of horse-power is to be 
produced by another company, by means 
of the hydraulic canal mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. For a time, un- 
til the development of the more remark- 
able work up the river, the corporation 
owning the hydraulic canal enjoyed the 
distinction of having the largest power- 
plant in existence. The plan for the canal 
was outlined, in 1847, by Mr. Augustus 
Porter, and the work was undertaken, in 
1853, by ex-Mayor Caleb J. Woodhull, of 
New York, and Walter Bryant, of Massa- 
chusetts. After delays which exhausted 
two sets of contractors, a third took it up, 
and in 1861, eight years after the work 
was commenced, the canal was completed 
to the width of thirty-five feet, with a 
depth of eight feet. But it was not un- 
til 1875 that the Niagara Falls Hydraulic 
Power and Manufacturing Company was 
organized, and the canal was put to its 
best use, and became the pioneer of the 
great power plants now being constructed 
at the Falls. 

This hydraulic canal begins at the 
Niagara river, just before the last rapid 
descent is made to the head of the Falls, 
and some distance below the other com- 
pany’s tunnel. It runs through the city, 
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and over the tunnel, toa basin near the 
high bluff a few hundred feet below the 
new suspension bridge. Here the water 
tumbles into wheel-pits, generating at 
present seven thousand five hundred 
horse-power for the large mills which mar 
the beauty of the gorge, half a mile below 
the American Fall. The canal has just 
been widened from thirty-five to seventy 
feet, by blasting through the rock. By 
the way, an intrepid photographer, shel- 
tered somewhat by an overhanging bridge 
at Third street, obtained, at close range, 
the unique photograph reproduced at the 
beginning of this article, showing a blast 
of one hundred and seventy-five pounds 
of dynamite, which tore up one hundred 
yards of solid rock. 

The new part of the canal is fourteen 
feet deep, and the old part nine feet. The 
water carried to the wheel-pits from the 
canal-basin escapes from the bottom of 
each, through short tunnels in the rock, to 
the river bank, whence it emerges abvut 
half-way down, forming a series of water- 
falls that are rather picturesque. It has 
been found, however, that this waste water 
can be used economically a second time, by 
carrying it in steel pipes to turbine wheels 
at the bottom of the cliff. 

This has been done successfully in at 
least one instance. Two horizontal tur- 
bines furnishing power for a wood-pulp 
mill, built recentiy at the river’s edge, 
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From a photo by J. Zybach, Niagara Falls, 


being operated under a head of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet, producing one 
thousand two hundred horse-power each. 
These, until they were eclipsed by their 
neighbors at the other end of the city, 
enjoyed the renown of developing more 
power than any other two water-wheels 
in the world. 

The company operating the hydraulic 
canal charges from six to eight dollars a 
year per horse-power, which, all things 


considered, is about the same as the price 
to be paid by the other corporation's ten- 
ants up theriver. The company has ambi- 
tious plans for the future, and expects to 
compete with its neighbor in electrical dis- 
tribution. It has the right of way fora 
canal one hundred feet in width, and has 
made arrangements to enlarge its plant as 
soon as the demand for more power arises. 
It is now making a thorough test of elec- 
trical transmission with a one hundred 
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and twenty horse-power generator. Mills 
requiring less than five hundred horse- 
power, an amount too small to make ex- 
clusive use of a turbine worth while, will 
be supplied with electric power, and, if the 
enterprise of the greater power company 
on the other side of the city demonstrates 
the feasibility of sending tremendous elec- 
trical currents on long journeys by wire, 
the production of electrical power on a 
large scale, for transmission to Buffalo, 
and possibly to other cities, will be begun 
as soon as possible at the hydraulic canal 
basin. 

After reading of the immense force, 
represented by hundreds of thousands of 
horse-power, that it is confidently ex- 
pected will be drawn from the energy of 
the great cataract, and remembering that 
this power is procured by withdrawing 
water from the river above it, the reader 
might well ask: What is to become of 
this, the grandest spectacle on the con- 
tinent? Is it to be sacrificed to the greed 
of gain, and the beauty of it lost in mere 
mechanical contrivances? And, too, the 
immense plants, are they to be allowed 
to mar the beauty of the surrounding 
country ? 

But no one visiting the Niagara Falls 
reservations when these great enterprises 
are fairly begun, or half a dozen years 
from now, when, perhaps, they will be 
fully developed, would find any outward 
and visible sign of them, except the mills 
along the hydraulic canal basin, which 
for years have formed a part of the view 
from Victoria Park. 

There is little danger, also, to the Falls 
themselves. The vast mass of water 
speeding over the precipice will suffer 
but little diminution — three-quarters of 
a foot, perhaps, not more—in furnish- 
ing this immense force to the manufac- 
tories of the country. In 1890, the Hon. 


IN THE MAIN TUNNEL, 


John Bogart, then State Engineer and 
Surveyor of New York, in accordance 
with the request of the Niagara Falls 
commissioners, made a report in which 
he estimated that a tunnel having a ca- 
pacity for discharge of water producing one 
hundred and twenty thousand horse-power 
would reduce the depth of the water at 
the crest of the American Fall about one 
inch and four-fifths, and the half a million 
horse-power called for by present plans 
of both companies will take about nine 
inches fromthe Niagara, reducing the aver- 
age depth of water at the edge of the preci- 
pice from six and one-quarter feet to five 
and one-half feet, certainly not enough 
to make any noticeable difference in the 
appearance of the cataract, whose sources 
of power stretch half-way to the Pacific, 
and whose strength, ceaselessly put forth, 
is more than twice as great as the com- 
bined energy of every steam -engine in 
North America. 
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LEAH. 
By ELIZA POITEVENT NICHOLSON.—*‘ PEARL RIVERS.” 


Nay, do not speak, my lord, there is no need, 
I know too well what thou hast .come to say ; 
My sister, whom thou lovest, has been here, 
And she has told me all— 

My father gives 
Rachel to thee also, to be thy wife, 
And thou wilt take her unto thee this night. 


She told it to me, laughing, with no thought 
Of how each word fell like a stinging lash 
Upon the sorest and the tenderest 

Of sore and quiv’ring things—a woman's heart, 
Sore with the soreness of unserved-for love. 
And she did show me then the little box 

Of precious ointment and the fragrant rolls 

Of cassia, cinnamon, and calamus 

From far Ceylon, that thou didst give to her. 
And from her neck she took a string of beads 
And laid it in my hand, that I might count 
Ten beads for every year that thou didst serve 
So gladly and so patiently for her, 

That all the years seemed but one day to thee, 
As all the beads were strung on one short string. 


In all those seven years there was no flock 

That thou didst watch with shepherd’s patient care 
For love of Rachel, morning, noon, and night, 
That I would not have watched for love of thee; 
And yet, my lord, thou gav’st no gift to me. 


And when thou camest late unto thy tent, 

From seeking some stray lamb on Aram’s hills, 
They were not Rachel's eyes that watched for thee, 
But Leah’s. When the hot Assyrian sun 

Didst smite thy brow with fever on the plains, 
They were not Rachel’s eyes that wept for thee, 


But Leah's. 
B I 
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Ah, my lord! when thou dost look 
Upon my sore infirmity, and say— 
‘*Leah, the tender-eyed,” say thou as well, 
Leah, the tender-hearted, and the true. 


And I have thought, if thou couldst only know 
How heavy was the burden of my love, 
That thou wouldst reach out kindly hands to me 
And help me bear it. But I had no way 
To tell thee or to make thee understand ; 
Thy love for Rachel made thee deaf and blind 
To any word or sign by which I tried 
To tell thee how I suffered. 
Ah, my lord, 

There is no weed that grows in all the earth, 
That would not be a flower if it could; 
And sometimes I have’ almost hated God 
Because He did not make my face so fair 
As Rachel's. I have stood and looked 
Into her sparkling eyes, and felt that I 
Could tear them out in quick and jealous rage! 
But my true love for thee was tenderer 
Than jealousy was fierce. Remembering 
How thou didst love her, I would turn away 
With swift remorse, and love her well again, 
Because she was so near and dear to thee, 
And thou, my lord, so near and dear to me. 
’Tis always so with perfect love like mine ; 
It is not love that hurts the thing it loves, 
But selfishness. 

And as the years wore on, 
My love did grow so vital and so strong, 
It seemed a separate and conscious thing 
Apart from mine own self, and I have tried 
To make its softness hard and cold with pride, 
And failing, in hot anger I have laid 
Rough hands upon the faithful thing and sought 
To murder it. But always did it prove 
Even its weakness stronger than my strength ; 
And when my rage was spent, then I would look 
Upon its drooping head and pale, wan face, 
And pity it because it was divine 
And could not die. 
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Ah! ’tis a fatal gift 
To love like this, my lord; even the gods 
Can feel no keener pangs of agony 
_..._. Than women feel to whom they sometimes give 
“=> Such power to love. In all the seven years 
Bi thas thou didst serve for Rachel did this love 
Eat like a hidden cancer in my breast, 
Blighting my youth and poisoning my blood 
With passion and with burning jealousy. 
My lord, I would have cut the very core 
From out my heart, and laid it at thy feet, 
For one sweet word or look of love from thee ! 


But when my father led me to thy tent 
With stern command to enter, I did shrink 
And tremble like the shy mimosa plant 
That shuts its frightened leaves at every touch. 
My lord, forgive me that I did obey! 
It was no thought, nor was it wish of mine 
To thrust myself in Rachel’s place.—And yet— 
And yet— 

’Tis hard, my lord, to find the words 
That would be soft and delicate enough 
To paint the timid, little, wav'ring hope 
That didst persuade me that if thou couldst know 
How much I loved thee, then my love might win 
One faint, but answering sigh of love from thee, 
As distant echo faintly answers sound. 





But, when the morning light showed thee my face, 
And thou didst scorn me, and humiliate 

My holy love into the very dust, 

As if I were the sandals on thy feet, 

Then I did hate thee with a sudden hate! 

Nay, do not frown; ’tis gone; that hate, that sore 
Heart-breaking hate, that is the twin of love. 


I have no life, my lord, apart from thee ; 

As sometimes from the sky the thirsty sun 
Stoops down and drinks the water from the sea, 
So didst thou drink me up with one sweet kiss, 
Thinking my lips were Rachel's. 
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Zilpah! Come! 
My lord has gone; come thou and take 
This wedding girdle from about my waist, 
The marriage feast was not prepared for me. 
The oleanders and the myrtle green, 
The figs and citrons and white mulberries, 
The wine, the big pomegranates and the grapes 
Were all for Rachel. There was not one bud— 
One little faded bud in all the flowers— 
And there was not one taste of all the fruit, 
Or one small sip of all the wine for me. 
"Twas all for Rachel! Zilpah, dost thou hear? 
’Twas all for Rachel! all! ah! there was not 
Even one morsel of the wheaten bread, 
Or drop of honey, or of oil for me. 


And soon, within the space of one short hour, 
My sister will be here to take my place 
Within this tent ;—my lord did tell me so. 
And I must go, and thou must go with me, 
And we must dwell together in the tent 
He has prepared for me beyond the brook. 
Come, Zilpah, thou must lead me to the door, 
For I am blind from weeping all the day, 
And still my weeping eyes are overcast 
And heavy with a cloud of unshed tears. 
Here, take my hands and hold them close and warm, 
See how they tremble, feel how cold they are— 
Wait, Zilpah, kneel with me before we go, 
Kneel lower, Zilpah, so! now help me pray 
That God will give me children ere I die, 
To nestle in my bosom and to ease 
My heart of this mad love I bear my lord. 
If God should hearken to thy prayer and mine, 
And give me children, it might happen then 
That in some hidden and mysterious way 
A wave, or little ripple from the flood 
Of tender love my lord would feel for them 
Might flow through them to me. 

Zilpah, I faint ! 
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EAST OF THE NEW BUILDING. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN’S NEW HOME. 


HE readers of a magazine have an 
interest in its economies of produc- 
tion. If unnecessary amounts are spent 
upon its mechanical construction through 
disadvantageous arrangements as to space 
and light, it is the reader who in the end 
must bear theloss. If, on the other hand, 
its facilities are of the first order, the reader 
may hope for increased excellence. Be- 
fore this number of the magazine reaches 
the public, the various offices of The Cos- 
mopolitan will have been removed to the 
new building, a representation of which is 
given on the opposite page, and will be in 
possession of the most perfect quarters for 
magazine purposes in the world. 

Situated on the banks of the Hudson, 
at a point which, more than seventy 
years ago, Washington Irving selected 
as the loveliest along that famed river 
—just where the stream widens out in- 
to the broad sheet of the Tappan Sea— 


surrounded by noble trees, its south end 
commanding an unobstructed view along 
the base of the Palisades all the way to 
the city wharves, it would be impossible 
to find anywhere a location more healthful 
or of greater natural advantages. Upon 
this site there has been constructed a build- 
ing two hundred and seventy-nine feet 
in length by seventy-six in breadth. 
The well-known architects, McKim, Mead 
and White, sought to secure within its 
walls, first, space sufficient for the grow- 
ing needs of The Cosmopolitan ; secondly, 
that perfect light necessary for fine press- 
work and the other mechanical details of 
magazine making; third, great strength 
of construction ; and, lastly, an elegant 
and pleasingly artistic exterior. 

In making so serious a move, besides 
questions of health and comfort, of space 
and light, there had to be considered ques- 
tions of transportation. Each month the 
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outgoing edition of The Cosmopolitan fills 
more than ten mail-cars, and there is re- 
ceived a corresponding amount of paper, 
ink, etc. The new building stands about 
thirty-five feet above the New York Cen- 
tral railway tracks. The private switch 
is commanded by a short tunnel, running 
from the interior of the building to the 
cars, and fitted with an elevating appara- 
tus, so that boxes of paper may be raised 
to the floor of the press-room, or bags of 
mail may be lowered to the cars with the 
least possible expenditure of human in- 
terference. The appearance of the build- 
ing and the beautiful grounds which sur- 
round it will not be marred by the arri- 
val and departure of freight-wagons : the 
railway switch is concealed from sight by 
the bank and its shrubbery, and less freight 
will be seen to go in and come out than 
enters the Senate Chamber wing of the 
Capitol at Washington. Even the chim- 
ney required for the steam power rises 
through the south dome of the building 
and is made invisible by the surrounding 
balustrade. Should the railway facilities 
become hampered at any time, the cheap 
freights of the Hudson River are at all 
times available. 

That the editors and managers of The 
Cosmopolitan may keep in touch with the 
metropolis, editorial and business offices 
will still be retained on Madison Square, 
in the building formerly occupied by The 
Cosmopolitan. Nor is the distance be- 
tween the principal building at Irving- 
ton, and the city offices, a very great one. 
There is but sixty minutes’ time required 
to go from one to the other—not as much 
as the time necessary to go from the lower 
to the upper end of the city itself. 


* * * 


A walled town with portcullis ever ready 
to drop, with sentinels ever on the watch- 
tower, with hot, narrow streets, over whose 
bad odors the worker was compelied to toil 
with never a suspicion of green fields, 
neverashadow of softly waving branches— 
that was the enforced environment of a 
barbaric age when cart-wheels were pon- 
derous, good roads unknown, and each 
day might bring the alarms and perils of 
armed invasion 

We no longer fear the incursions of 
mailed knights—freebooters wear only 
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soft linen, and conduct their campaigns 
within handsomely furnished offices in this 
year of grace, 1894. Rapid transit has an- 
nihilated distance, and good roads of all 
kinds are beginning to prevail. Never- 
theless, the workers’ housing is in narrow 
streets—only with less sunlight than for- 
merly, because his neighbors have built tall 
towers of houses that turn the streets into 
cafions as full of shadow, and as full of 
gloom as those of the Rocky mountains, 
but without the freshness of color, the 
charm of waterfall, or the life-giving odor 
of pines. 

Why should the workers of to-day cling 
to bad-smelling city cafions, these skimpy 
rooms, so expensive in rentals, so badly 
lighted that work is done imperfectly, and 
eyesight itself destroyed—from which the 
worker goes home to unhealthy flats of 
still narrower dimensions, where his chil- 
dren grow up ina sickly way, with such 
play as they can find under the horses’ 
feet in the street. Yes, it is true, there 
is the park on Sunday, and on the half 
holiday, after riding there in the fatigu- 
ing and over-crowded street-car. 


* * * 


Watching, from day to day, the sick list 
of an establishment as large as that of The 
Cosmopolitan, and hearing stories of the 
narrow quarters and many discomforts to 
which employés were subjected, the sug- 
gestion came one day: ‘‘ Why is all this 
necessary ?’’ There are beautiful hillsides 
on the Hudson, where every breath of air 
is fragrant and life-giving, and these with- 
in fifty minutes of the heart of New York 
City. 


* * * 


The line of thought which has resulted 
in The Cosmopolitan’s move is one that is 
attracting many minds, and, with the fast 
improving means of transit, is not un- 
likely toresult in radical changes in 
methods of living, and distribution of 
population, within the next dozen years. 

Walter Webb, a New Yorker, who is 
prominent as a man of affairs, is quoted 
in a recent periodical as saying: 

‘‘Few of us realize that we, who were 
intended by mother nature to tread on 
turf or soil, are now a race of dwellers on 
rocks and stones. I could walk from Har- 
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lem to the Battery without stepping a doz- 
en times on any footing but a stone pave- 
ment. What is the result of this? Every 
time the heel comes down on so harda 
footing the spinal column and the brain 
encounter a concussion, slight it may be, 
but still sufficient to register itself ona 
pedometer in a man’s hat. A man may 
walk four miles to the hour on a New 
York pavement, and still, however bright 
the morning, reach his desk tired and 
lowered in vital force, and improved 
only by his breathing open air. And yet 
walking—often only a mile or two a day 
of it is in the open air—is about the only 
exercise taken by the city-born and bred 
New Yorker of over twenty-seven or twen- 
ty-eight years. In most cases it really 


lowers nervous vitality by the cumulative 
effect of the little concussions. 

‘‘In three other ways the city-bred has 
physical handicaps which the country- 


SOUTHWEST FROM 
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man is spared. The air he inhales is or- 
dinarily charged with unhealthy exhala- 
tions from crowded and dirty streets, and 
from buildings jammed together and too 
likely—many of them—to be unsanitary. 
Walk through Mott street, or Mulberry 
Bend, or down Cherry Hill, or along Lud- 
low street, or through Hell’s Kitchen, or 
any part of the tenements in the dog days, 
and you will understand the physical bat- 
tle that several hundred thousand citizens 
are fighting. Take even Murray Hill, and 
in July it is dwarfing and lifeless compared 
with the ordinary country village. 

‘The second handicap is the incessant 
noise. Horse-cars with bells, trolley-cars 
with gongs, elevated locomotives with 
bells and steam, trucks, drays, vans, wag- 
ons, and swearing drivers, and unyielding 
pavements, make a third of the streets add 
to the strain on the nervous tension, which 
is already dangerously high in the native 
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but twenty-one years and two months, 

while that of the average Frenchman born 

in the rest of France is forty-one years. 

The case may become nearly as bad in cer- 

tain portions of New York, unless we 

born and bred. I read to-day that the life contrive to stop the increase in nervous 
of the average born and bred Parisian is tension.’’ 


FAME. 
By JOHN B. TABB. 
THEIR noonday never knows 
What names immortal are: 


‘Tis night alone that shows 
How star surpasseth star. 
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MUSSULMAN SECRET SOCIETIES. 
By NAPOLEON NEY. 


OME months ago, in the early days of 
November, I was at work in my study, 
when the servant brought me the card of one 
of my army comrades, Lieutenant Hourst, of 
the National Navy, aide-de-camp to the min- 
ister of the navy, who wished to see me. 
Mr. Hourst, officer of the Legion of 
Honor, is already well known for the re- 
markable scientific mission he carried out, 
in 1891 and 1892, in Senegal, French Sou- 
dan, and the upper course of the Niger. 
He was to leave France again, in a few 
weeks, to complete the hydrographic 
exploration of the Niger. Such, at 
least, was the official object of his 
mission. But it was reported that 
the real, yet secret, aim of the young 
and distinguished officer was to pre- 
pare the way for the occupation of 
Timbuctoo, and the raising of the 
Drawn by French flag on the citadel of the 
Charles Toché. mysterious African city, visited, as 
yet, by so few Europeans, the first 
in date among whom had been a 
Frenchman, René Caillé, in 1828. 
In November, 1893, nothing pointed 
to the warlike events of January, 
1894, that brought on the long- 
desired occupation of Timbuctoo, 
so dearly bought by the generous 
blood of Lieutenant Colonel Bon- 
= nier, ten officers and eighty-seven 
soldiers. They fell in the struggle, but they have the glory of pushing back our A fri- 
can frontier to the very edge of the Great Desert. Our tricolor, sacred symbol of civ- 
ilization, floats now on the ramparts of the barbarian city with the magical name that 
appeals to our imagination as did the sacred cities of Central Asia, Bokhara, and 
Samarcand, before their occupation by the Russians. 

But let us return to my visitor of November last. I gave the order to admit him 
at once. 

‘‘To what cause am I indebted for the pleasure of your visit, dear friend? Can I 
be of any use to you?”’ 

‘OF great use, commandant, if you choose.”’ 

‘‘Explain yourself.’’ 

‘‘In my approaching journey I am to take, as presents to the great Mussulman 
chiefs I am to meet on my way, four beautiful copies of the Koran, richly bound. If 
it were possible to induce some well-known Algerian or Tunisian marabout to write 
a few lines in his own hand, and with his seal on the fly-leaf of each of the copies, 
attesting their authenticity, their value as gifts among the Soudan believers would be 
very much enhanced.”’ 

‘‘ Why do you come to me in this matter ?’’ I asked, smiling. 

‘* Because I have been told both at the naval and at the war office that you have 
intimate relations with the chiefs of the Mussulman brotherhoods in North Africa. 
It is even said that you are one of the few Europeans who have been received into 
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secret Mussulman societies. So I ven- 
tured to come and ask your aid. Par- 
don me if I have been indiscreet.’’ 

‘« Not at all, comrade. I shall be glad 
to help you. It is true that I am one of 
those few European members of Mussul- 
man brotherhoods, and this will enable 
me to render you an exceptional service. 
But first let me ask you when you pro- 
pose to start?’”’ 

‘‘ Not before one month, on December 
20th, by the Bordeaux steamer.”’ 

« Allright. Ihave time enough! Send 
me this very day your Korans. I will 
keep one of them to dispose of in your 
name. Return in one month. I will then 
give you the other three, declared authen- 
tic by one of the great Tunisian marabouts, 
whose name is known to the farthermost 
parts of Soudan, over his seal and signa- 
ture. I will do more. 
The mission you are 
undertaking is a per- 
ilous one. I can make 
it easier for you. I 
will, in addition to. 
the Korans, give you 
a letter to brethren in 
Senegal, Soudan, and 
the Niger country, 
that will secure you 
their protection. 
However bitter the 
fanaticism of the 
tribes through which 
you will travel, it will 
be disarmed by the 
letter I shall give you, 
and you will be as 
safe in those distant 
countries as in Paris 
on the Place de la 
Concorde. Come back 
in a fortnight.’’ 

That very evening 
I wrote a letter in 
Arabic to my friend 
and brother, Si Man- 
oubi el Hattab ben 
Tidjini, mokaddem 
of the zaouia of Bou- 
Ftis, and supreme 
head in Tunis of the 
religious brotherhood 
of Sidi Mohammed 
Tidjini. 
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I directed this letter, enclosed in a 
double envelope, to Mr. Georges Poitvin, 
director of the Ney-ville colony.* 

He received, at the same time, a parcel 
containing four beautiful Korans, bound 
in red velvet. 

I requested him to convey to Si Hattab 
el Manoubi the books and my letter. In 
this letter I begged the venerable mokad- 
dem, ‘‘my brother,’’ to accept from me 
and from my friend, Mr. Hourst, one of 
the Korans. I asked him to write on the 
three other copies the desired inscriptions, 
and to add to the books which Mr. Poitvin 
would return to me, a letter recommend- 
ing Mr. Hourst to our brethren in the 
Soudan. I vouched for the officer on my 
own head. 

Mr. Poitvin faithfully carried out my 
orders. By one of the first mails from 


*The author has founded, at a point some thirty miles distant from Tunis, a colony bearing his name, 
already enjoying considerable prosperity. 
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Tunis he returned the three books, each 
having a verse of the Koran written by 
the hand of the mokaddem, accompanied 
by his seal and signature. In a letter to 
me, Si Hattab thanked me and wished me 
to thank Mr. Hourst also for the superb 
Koran ‘that had caused him so much 
pleasure.’’ He also sent the letter I had 
requested for Mr. Hourst, of which the 
following is a literal translation : 

«In the name of God powerful, merci- 
ful. In Him alone, most powerful and most 
magnanimous, is power and duration. 

‘‘To all our brethren, the great mara- 
bouts, and the pious mokaddemis of the 
holy brotherhood of Sidi Mohammed Tid- 
jini. Let him live forever in eternity ! 
To the Senegal and the Niger: this let- 
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Count Napoleon Ney, grandson of the 


Prussian war he served in Algeria as an officer in a re 
filled missions for the French war office in Greece, Syria, Turkey. and Tunis. 


reat marshal, is a soldier, like his ancestor. 
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ter will be presented to you by our excel- 
lent friend, the French naval lieutenant 
Hourst, Knight of the Legion of Honor, 
entrusted by his government with a mis- 
sion favorable to the interests of our holy 
religion. 

«« Greet Mr. Hourst as a true friend, as 
you would greet us if we travelled in 
your country, as we would greet you if 
you came to ours. 

‘««We thank you, praying God and our 
Lord Mohammed to shower blessings and 
benedictions upon you and your family. 
May prosperity and plenty reign in your 
land. 

‘‘From the zaouia of Bou-Ftis, the 16 
Chaban. 1311 of the Hegira. 

(Signed:) ‘Sr EL HATTAB EL MAn- 

_ OUBI BEN TIDJINI, 
mokaddem of the brotherhood 
of Sidi Mohammed Tidjini in 
Tunisia.’’ 

When my comrade, Hourst, 
called on me the second time, 
I gave him this letter and the 
Korans. He received them 
gladly and gratefully. 

‘‘You promise me, in ex- 
change,’’ I said to him, ‘to 


be kind and just to our poor 


Mussulman brethren that 
you may meet in your jour- 
ney. Be mild and charitable 
toward the believers. Remem- 
ber that the prophet wrote: 
‘The world is but a five-days’ 
» hostelry. Our actions are 
) brief. And we shall be judged 
according to our works as we 
pass the narrow bridge of 
judgment, the width of which 
is less than the edge of a sharp 
sword.’ ’”’ 
At this date, my friend 
Hourst has been, for several 
' months, in the depths of that 
black continent that has al- 
ready made so many victims. 
May the mokaddem’s letter 
be a help to him among the 
brethren he meets on his 
After the Franco- 


giment of Turcos, and iater, as a staff-officer, has ful- 
It was during these years 


that he familiarized himself with the Mussulmans to a degree rare for a European, an experience which 
makes him to-day one of the most influential French settlers in Tunis. Since he left the active service his 
interests have been centered in the colonial movement of his country in Africa, his chief residence, when 
not in Paris, being Ney-ville. He is one of the most active promotors of the Trans-Sahara railroad, intended 
toconnect the Mediterranean with Central Africa. In spite of the arduous duties these pursuits involve, 
M. Napoleon Ney finds time to write pleasant books of travel, and to deliver lectures as popular as any in 
Paris. 
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SILENCE. 
way! May he return to us in safety ! 
In closing this brief introduction, I wish 
to make adeclaration. It isa wide-spread 
notion that the Mussulman religion has 
for its basis hatred of the Christian, and 
that the Koran threatens with eternal 
punishment all the Faithful who consent 
to live under the rule of the Roumis (fol- 
lowers of Rome). This notion, propa- 
gated, it is true, by fanatical disciples of 

Islam, is radically false. 
Neither the Koran, nor its most illustri- 
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of Northern Africa. ‘This was afterward 
approved by the ulema of the mosque 
of el Azhar in Cairo, finally sanctioned 
at Mecca in the ensuing year by the 
great sherif and a general council of the 
most celebrated doctors in theology of 
the universities of Medina, Mecca, Alep- 
po, and Bagdad. 

The following are the conclusions of 
the fetwa : 

‘When a Mussulman people, whose 
territory has been invaded by the infidels, 
have fought as long as there was any hope 
of expelling them, and, when it is certain 
that the continuation of the war can bring 
nought but misery, ruin, and death to the 
Mussulmans, without any chance of over- 
coming the infidels, the former, whilst re- 
taining the hope of shaking off the yoke 
some day, with the help of God, may con- 
sent to live under Christian rule with the 
express condition that the Faithful shall 
enjoy the free exercise of their religion, 
and that their wives and their daughters 
shall be respected.’’ 

The prophet Mohammed went farther 
than this, for we find in the Koran the fol- 
lowing sentence: «‘An infidel government 
may endure if it be just; a faithful govern- 


ment, if it be unjust, should perish.”’ 


ous commentators, say anything of the jee 


kind. On several occasions the most fa- 
mous doctors of Islam, gathered in med- 
jelés (councils), have passed on this sub- 
ject the most formal declarations (fet- 
was). The last in date and best known 
is the fetwa given in 1841 (year 1258 of 
the Hegira), in the great mosque of Kai- 
rouan, by the principal religious chiefs 
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I have thought it my duty to give the 
readers of The Cosmopolitan these pre- 
liminary explanations, in order that they 
may not, in the following pages, confound 
the political and religious Mohammedan 
sects which, under the cloak of religion, 
sow the seeds of hate and carry on a 
propaganda hostile to the Christians, 
with the Mussulman religion proper, tol- 
erant, and altruistic beyond most relig- 
ions. 

II. 


Travellers in North Africa, at Constan- 
tinople, in Egypt, or in the East Indies, 
have found everywhere, in Mohammedan 
countries, those curious Moorish cafés 
that are so nearly alike in all Islam. 

In rooms low and bare, whitewashed, 
sometimes adorned with inartistic designs 
of plants, or birds in distemper, grave Bed- 
ouins wrapped in their burnooses, seated 
on the ground, indulge, from morning to 
night, in their slow but interminable con- 
versations, smoking, meanwhile, their fa- 
vorite -kif, or fermented hemp. Among 
these peaceful customers circulates the 
kawadji (cafétier), dressed in showy col- 
ors, a fragrant jasmine flower fastened 
behind his ear. He holds in his hand a 
long-handled, copper vessel, and pours 
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into the zarfs (cups) the burning kawa, or 
serves comfits, accompanied by the in- 
evitable glass of iced water. 

Frequently, after sunset, the Moorish 
café assumes a different aspect. By the 
tremulous light of a smoking lamp, 
grouped in the rear part of the room, 
their backs to the door, the customers 
squat in a semi-circle on the ground. Be- 
fore them, leaning against the wall, seated 
on a wooden box, his legs under him, an 
Arab addresses them for hours, sometimes 
slowly, sometimes volubly. He accom- 
panies, with most expressive gestures, 
the story which he seems to be acting, 
rather than relating. His vivacity con- 
trasts with the calmness of his hearers, 
who, silent, motionless, open-mouthed, 
staring-eyed, listen to the speaker with 
the most religious attention. 

The Arabs are very fond of stories. In 
all Mussulman countries professional 
story-tellers are highly appreciated. Most 
frequently these are strangers, travellers, 
wandering men. Their répertoire is quite 
varied. Sometimes they relate tales of 
djendns (genii) as wonderful as the leg- 
ends of the Rhine, or some story taken 
from the Arabian Nights ; the exploits of 
the potter’s son, Barbarossa, of the reis 
of the sea in el Djezair (Algiers) ; the 
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combats and the death of the Frankish 
king, St. Louis, before Tunis. But the 
favorite legends concern religion. They 
tell the marvellous story of the great 
saints of Islam: Sidi Mouley Taieb, Sidi 
Abderrhaman, Sidi Mohammed el Djel- 
lali. Sometimes it is a Getailed account 
of the holy journey to Mecca by the great 
caravan of the Rakeb. Then the audience 
breaks up, after having recited in com- 
mon the prayer for the fifth hour, and 
bent their heads in the direction of the 
prophet’s tomb. Left alone, the kawadji 
closes his shutters, and everything re- 
sumes the silence of the African night, 
broken only by the steps of patrols of po- 
licemen or soldiers. 

The evenings do not always end thus. 
When the night is advanced ; when the 
audience, consisting of good Mussulmans, 
feel perfectly secure, the shutters are in- 
deed closed at the hour fixed by police 
regulation, but the guests do not sepa- 
rate. They grow bolder ; they exchange, 
in a whisper, the sacred words (deker); the 
khouans (brethren) draw nearer to hear 
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the instructions, the orders brought by 
the story-teller, mysterious messengers 
often sent from the farther parts of Mo- 
rocco, or Tripoli, at times from Arabia 
itself. 

At the close of the nineteenth century, 
Mussulman forces are scattered far and 
wide. With the exception of the Turkish 
empire, ‘‘a sick man,’’ tottering, whose 
power is contested by a part of Islam it- 
self, there is in the West no Mohammedan 
power. The European states having Mus- 
sulmans among their subjects, keep them 
in close and watchful subjection : thus, 
France in Algeria, Tunis, Senegal, and 
French Soudan ; Austria in Bosnia; Eng- 
land in Egypt and India; Russia in the 
Caucasus, Armenia and Central Asia. 
Resistance is impossible. 

This is the reason why the religious 
chiefs of Islam have sought, not without 
success, to draw closer the spiritual bonds 
that unite all the disciples of the prophet, 
theone hundred andsixty million Moham- 
medans scattered on the surface of the old 
continent. The true Mussulman, or Mos- 
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lem (resigned to the will of God), draws 
real power from his disdain and con- 
tempt for the unbelievers. By utilizing 
this ardent faith, the religious chiefs of 
Islam have succeeded in organizing a 
movement which, extending as it does, 
from the Sunda islands to the Atlantic, 
constitutes a real danger for all European 
nations that have any interests in Africa 
and Asia. 

This movement has, for motive power 
and means of action, the numerous relig- 
ious associations that have recently be- 
come developed in all parts of the Mus- 
sulman world, and exercises an immense 
influence on the masses. 

Under the various pretexts of missions, 
benevolence, pilgrimage, or monachal dis- 
cipline, the innumerable agents of these 
brotherhoods, real secret societies, wander 
over the Islam world, a world without 
frontiers or national distinctions. They 
thus bring into permanent communica- 
tion Mecca, Djerboub, Stamboul, Bagdad, 
with Fez, Timbuctoo, Algiers, Cairo, 
Zanzibar, Ceylon, Calcutta, and Java. 
By turns merchants, preachers, students, 
physicians, workmen, beggars, snake- 
charmers, wandering story-tellers, moun- 
tebanks, pretended madmen, etc., etc., 
they carefully conceal their real character. 
They are always and everywhere welcome 
among the Faithful, who successfully pro- 
tect them against the searching investi- 
gations of government. 

The Mussulman brotherhoods consti- 
tute a real freemasonry with forms of ini- 
tiation (Ouerd), degrees, pass-words, and 
means of recognition. Their web extends 
to the most remote points of Islam. They 
are the hidden focus where insurrections 
are fostered, where is kept hot and ready 
a deadly hate for the unbeliever, whether 
Christian, Jew, or Pagan. 

All Mohammedan countries have regular 
annual relations. The most potent form 
of these is the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Every year eighty thousand believers go 
and revive their religious fervor in this 
center of Mussulman fanaticism. The 
travellers constituting the Rakeb cara- 
van exchange, not merely chaplets and 
merchandise, but news and ideas as well. 
Events agitating the Christian world are 
of special interest to the Faithful. Each 
year the caravan discusses fully and 
searchingly the facts that have occurred 
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in the European countries with which 
Mussulmans are in contact. Within a 
few months those facts are known all over 
the East, and determine, in part, at least, 
the rise or fall of our moral credit. 

We have no idea, in Europe, of the 
large part played in the bringing together 
of the most distant portions of the Mo- 
hammedan world, by the press. To- 
day newspapers circulate among Mussul- 
mans as among Christians. They are a 
powerful means of propagandism. Dur- 
ing my stay in Constantinople, I had oc- 
casion to visit, in a retired quarter of 
Stamboul, an Arabian writer, of Syrian 
origin, who had spent some time in Paris 
and London. With some occidental var- 
nish, he remains a Mussulman at the 
core, and is a pronounced champion of 
Islam. He is the talented editor of a well- 
known Arabian newspaper, ‘‘ The Mo- 
bacher,’’ the official organ, in Arabian, 
of the French government in Algeria. 

The circulation of his small-sized sheet, 
a monthly, exceeds a hundred thousand 
copies. Bundles of it are sent to all parts 
of the Mussulman world, from Samarcand 
to Mogador, all over the Sahara and the 
Soudan. The journal has correspondents 
everywhere. The editor showed me a let- 
ter from Sheik el Bakkay, sherif of Tim- 
buctoo, the same who was so kind, in 
1880, to Dr. Lenz, during the latter’s jour- 
ney through Sahara. He has regular con- 
tributors in Morocco, Algiers, Tripoli, 
Egypt, Arabia, Syria, Persia, and India. 
I saw on his table letters bearing the 
stamps of East India, Bengal, Cashmere, 
and the Russian possessions in Turke- 
stan. Such a means of propagandism 
may have, at any given time, an immense 
influence. 

France, which is to-day a great Mussul- 
man power in Africa, has had an eye on 
these khouans (brethren) in Algeria and 
Tunis. Our officials have often surprised 
some of their secret emissaries preaching 
the holy war and announcing, in Algeria, 
the speedy coming of the Mouley Saé 
(master of the hour), elsewhere of the 
Mahdi deliverer. This divine messenger 
will drive into the sea the Christians, 
whose reign, foretold by prophecies, has 
now run its course. He will rid the 
Maghreb (West) of the foul contamination 
of the Giaours (Christians). Shreds of 
cloth, pieces of wood carved in a peculiar 
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way, strange coins, are circulated among 
the tribes, a few weeks, a few months after- 
ward, an insurrection breaks out in some 
part of Africa, a new sherif rises and lifts 
up the green standard of the prophet. 
This is the work of the khouans. 

It is easy to see how difficult is the task 
of gathering trustworthy information on 
these matters. To say nothing of the 
necessity of acquiring the native lan- 
guage, a thing that all interpreters and 
many others besides have done, you have 
to face the distrust of a conquered, but 
still unreconciled race, and a fanaticism 
kept at fever heat by the fiercest teaching 
and practices. 

As for myself, brought by peculiar cir- 
cumstances into intimate relations with 
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the religious movement of Islam, during 
a residence of several years in Algiers and 
Tunis, and later in Constantinople and in 
Central Asia, at Bokhara and Samarcand; 
being on friendly footing with some of 
the religious chiefs whose influence has 
been favorable to France; well acquainted 
with the few European initiates of the 
Mussulman secret societies, myself an 
initiate of two of the most important 
brotherhoods, I can reveal to the readers 
of The Cosmopolitan a number of facts 
that may not be without interest. 
They will forgive me if on some points 
I keep a discreet silence. This is required 
by loyalty to my Mussulman khouans, 
as all honest men of all religions will 
understand. 
III. 


There are to-day in 
_ the vast Mussulman 
_ world about one hun- 
dred religious broth- 
erhoods,—real secret 
societies, subject to 
the same general 
 Tules. 

The members call 
> one another khouan, 
™, a word signifying 
™ brother. Every soci- 
"= ety has special rules 

» and a constitution of 
© its own. Each has 
" its motto, called 
deker. This consists 
in certain words that 
are to be said on a 
* chaplet. The recit- 
ing of the deker is 
» the proof of member- 
ship. It is commu- 
nicated to the khou- 
ans by their immedi- 
» ate chiefs under the 
» express condition not 
; to reveal it to any 

; one, 
The Ouerd is the 
p. doctrine and rule 
» constituting the 
y) way. It gives the 
} true initiation. The 
process of conferring 
this is long. It com- 
prises habitually 
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seven degrees, each of which 
is gained by successive tests. 

The initiated recognize each 
other by certain signs: clasp 
of hands, position of the body, 
movements of the head or of 
the arms, manner of wearing 
apparel, etc. 

The name of this process is 
quite poetical: the Arabians 
call it «taking the rose.’’ 
Thus, one who is received in- 
te the order of Sidi Mouley 
Taieb is said to «take the 
rose’’ of Sidi Mouley Taieb. 
When two Mussulmans meet 
for the first time they ask each 
other the same question: 
‘*What rose do you wear?” 
(To what brotherhood do you 
belong?) ‘I wear the rose 
of... ."’ (I belong to the 
brotherhood of ....) If the 
one questioned belongs to no 
brotherhood, he replies: «I 
wear no rose. I am a simple 
servant of God.’’ The rose of 
Mussulman secret societies 
suggests the «‘ mystic rose,’’ 
or the rose of the Rosicrucians. 

The spiritual and temporal 
chief of each brotherhood is 
called khalifa. He chooses in each city, 
or in each tribe, as agents, the mokad- 
dems, who represent him, and in his 
name preside over the assemblies of 
khouans. He corresponds with them, 
transmits his orders to them, or commu- 
nicates to them interesting news through 
the agency of travelling brethren. In 
exchange, he receives from them in the 
same way their reports on the condition 
of the order in the places of their resi- 
dence, as well as the political events tak- 
ing place before their eyes. 

When a Mussulman wishes to become a 
member of a brotherhood, he gets himself 
introduced by a brother to the mokaddem 
of the order he has chosen. The latter 
takes his hands as do the masters of ma- 
sonic orders, tells him the prayers he 
must recite, teaches him the use of the 
chaplet, apprises him of the duties of the 
order, and reveals to him certain secrets. 

The deker (formula) is repeated thou- 
sands of times in succession. 

After a while these exercises cause a 
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violent cerebral excitement, a real stu- 
por, a sort of autohypnotism and a fixed 
monomania, before which the power of 
reflecting and willing disappears, thus 
making of the adepts so many docile and 
unconscious instruments. The candidate 
is then subjected to a novitiate of a thou- 
sand days, if he wishes to rise to the supe- 
rior degrees. During this period, in order 
that his will may be completely subdued, 
he is assigned to the most menial duties. 

The initiation is progressive. It passes 
on to Mourid el Hassey (affiliation), which 
comprises the larger number of brethren; 
to Mourid el Khiar (select); and finally, to 
Mourid el Khiar el Khaour (select of the 
select). This supreme degree, reached by 
very few of the Faithful, imparts to those 
who obtain it the precious gift of Tessa- 
rouf. This unveils the mysteries of na- 
ture and enables the saints to control the 
forces of creation, changing at will their 
established order and regular march. It 
is the gift of wonder-working. 

I have now reached what I referred to 
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above as ‘‘ reserved questions.’’ Loyalty 
to my Mussulman brethren who conferred 
upon me the higher initiation, forbids my 
entering into details. Yet, without step- 
ping beyond the limits of allowable dis- 
cretion and revealing visible signs, mys- 
tic words, or keys of attitudes, and the 
secrets of congregations, I think I can 
quote here a passage from the esoteric 
teachings of the zaouias of the brother- 
hood of Sidi Abd el Kader el Djilani. 

The sheik shaves the brother's head, 
and hears from him the act of contrition 
and the solemn pledge (haded). He puts 
on him the cloak and diadem, then binds 
him by solid bands to another brother, 
and girds his loins with the belt of the 
initiated. He has him seat himself on a 
carpet, and prepares for him a repast in 
which the brethren share. After the usual 
invocations and prayers, the candidate 
answers a series of questions, of which 
we can quote a few: 

Question. Who first received the belt? 

Answer. Gabriel. 

Q. To whom does the belt (firmness) 
and the hand (power) belong? 

A. The belt to Ali, son of Abou Tha- 
leb, and the hand to Mohammed. 

Q. What is the way (trika) ? 

A. It is science, continency, wisdom, 
patience, and excellence of succession. 

Q. What is the carpet of life? 

A. It is purification through works 
and mysteries. 

Q. How many colors has the carpet ? 

A. It has four, to-wit: divine law, 
supreme truth, the right way, the knowl- 
edge of the God most high. 

Q. How many symbolic words does 
the carpet have? 

A. Four. They are: Gabriel, Michael, 
el Hagan, and el Hogein. 

QO. How many bridges to cross before 
reaching the place of Ali? Who is seated 
near you on the carpet? 

A. There are three bridges to cross. 
On my right is Gabriel; on my left, 
Michael ; behind me, Azraél ; and before 
me, Assafil. Above me is the Glorious 
Sovereign, and under my feet is Death, 
which is nearer to us than the jugular 
vein is to the throat. 

Q. Which is the house without doors, 
the mosque without mihrab, and the 
preacher without book ? 

A. The house without doors is the 
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earth, a region of deceitful illusions ; the 
mosque without mihrab is the Kaaba, 
which may the Most High protect, and 
the preacher without book is Mohammed, 
for he preached without a book, nay, his 
words were written down in a book. 

Q. If the meat is spoiling, one salts it. 
What do these words signify ? 

A. Meat represents the people of the 
way ; salt is the sheik. If the members 
of our holy brotherhood get spoiled, the 
sheik heals them. If the skeik gets 
spoiled his place is filled by another. 


IV. 


The most important Mussulman broth- 
erhoods are found in Northern Africa. 
The eight following are the foremost in 
importance. We will give a few details 
about each of them : 

1. The order of Sidi Abd el Kader el 
Djilani. 

2. The order of Sidi Mouley Taieb. 

3. The order of Sidi Mohammed ben 
Aissa. 

4. The order of Sidi Mohammed ben 
Abderrhaman. 

5. The order of Sidi Yousef el Hansali. 

6. The order of Sidi Mohammed Tid- 
jini. 

7. The order of Derkaoua. 

8. The order of Sidi Mohammed el Sen- 
oussi. 

1. Order of Sidi Abd el Kader el Dji- 
lani.—This order is the oldest of all exist- 
ing in Algeria. It owes its origin to a 
marabout of Bagdad, whose name is 
greatly revered all through Islam. 

Sidi Abd el Kader, known in the West 
under the name of Mouley Abd el Kader, 
is considered in most parts of the East as 
the patron of the poor and unfortunate, 
and generally as the Providence of all 
sufferers. It is in his name that nearly 
all beggars implore the alms of. passers- 
by: «Give to me for the sake of God, for 
the love of my Lord Abd el Kader.”’ 

2. Order of Mouley Taieb.— This was 
founded by the Emir of Morocco. It 
counts an immense number of khouans. 
At their head figures the present em- 
peror, Muley Hassan. The khalifa, or 
grand-master of the order, is always 
chosen among the members of the impe- 
rial family. He who to-day occupies that 
lofty position is Sidi Hadji Mohammed. 
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He resides, with the chiefs of the dynasty, 
at Ouazzan, midway between el Arach 
and Fez. 

The disciples of Mouley Taieb are scat- 
tered over the south of Morocco and Al- 
geria. It is scarcely possible for a Euro- 
pean traveller to venture into the desert 
if he does not have as companion and pro- 
tector a native, member of the powerful 
brotherhood. 

3. Order of Sidi Mohammed ben Aissa. 
—The marabout who founded this order 
lived at Méquihez, Morocco, three hun- 
dred years ago. He was not a prince, as 
the founders and khalifas of the order of 
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Mouley Taieb, but a very poor man, hav- 
ing absolutely nothing with which to sup- 
port his numerous family, but full of con- 


fidence in God. We cannot tell here the 
golden legend of this great saint of Islam. 
It is enough for our readers to know that 
his piety and virtues were rewarded by 
the Lord with the power of working prod- 
igies, since perpetuated among his disci- 
ples, the Aissaouas. 

This order does not appear to have thus 
far played so important a political part 
as the other religious brotherhoods, but 
the singularity of its practices has al- 
ways drawn attention to it. They mas- 
ticate and pulverize with their teeth 
pieces of glass, thorns, and thistles ; they 
swallow burning nails and live scorpi- 
ons; they apply their tongues to a red- 
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hot iron, and hold it in their hands with- 
out getting burned, etc. They plunge 
into their breasts sharp swords, the blood 
flows ; then they lay their hands on the 
wounds, the wounds close and the blood 
disappears. They seem to experience no 
pain; their faces express ineffable joy. 
What, in their juggleries, is the part of 
illusion? It is very difficult to tell. Hap- 
pening to be at Guelma, in 1873, with a 
famous Chinese juggler, Arr-Hee, I took 
him to see the Aissaouas, hoping thus to 
get an explanation of some of their doings. 
He accompanied me, smiling, quite ready 
to catch his African confréres. 

At first he looked 
on with the closest 
attention, then be- 
came quite serious, 
and his face took on 
the expression of in- 
tense fear. He gave 
me no rest till I had 
led him away. He 
never could give me 
an explanation of 
what he saw;; to all 
my questions he in- 
variably answered 
by shaking his head, 
and repeating: «It 
is the devil! It is 
the devil!”’ 

The Aissaouas are 
very numerous in 
Morocco. ‘Tunis also 
contains many of 
them, and every 
year, as the Mouloud approaches, they 
offer to the population of the city the 
spectacle of most peculiar festivities. 

4. Order of Sidi Mohammed ben Aba- 
errhaman bou Guébrin.—Sidi Mohammed 
ben Abderrhaman, a founder of this order, 
was born in Algiers, where he lived in the 
reign of Mustapha Pasha. He enjoys the 
singular prerogative of having a double 
tomb, his mortal remains having been 
buried in two different spots. Hence his 
surname, Bou Guébrin (the father with 
two tombs). The present khalifa of the 
khouans of Sidi ben Abderrhaman is @ 
native of Morocco. 

This is the national order of Algeria ; 
it arose in Algiers; an Algerian founded 
it. It unites,—a most remarkable fact,— 
under one common standard, the Kabyles 
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and the Arabs, almost always antagonis- 
tic in character, and often in interests. 


5. Order of Sidi Yousef el Hansali.— 
This was founded in Constantine, and is 
confined to the limits of that city. It 
numbers about two thousand brethren. 
The house of the khalifa, situated near 
el Kantara, was once a place of refuge 


respected by the beys. To-day it con- 
tains a famous school. 

6. Order of Sidi Mohammed Tidjini.— 
This is the most recent of all Algerian 
orders. It was founded at Ain Mahdi by 
the marabout whose name it bears, a 
name grown famous since on account of 
the war that broke out about the time of 
the French conquest, between a marabout 
of this family and Emir Abd el Kader. 

When still in its infancy, the order had 
to struggle against the Turks, who, jeal- 
ous of the marabout’s influence, came and 
besieged him in Ain Mahdi. He suc- 
ceeded in repelling their attacks, and even 
in obtaining in the end the friendship of 
the Pasha. Later, he withdrew to Fez, 
where he died early in this century. 

The order is very wide-spread. A large 
number of nomads in the Sahara, in Sen- 
egal, along the Niger, and in the Sou- 
dan, belong to it. You meet, in addi- 
tion, members of the brotherhood from 
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Mecca to Fez, and from Morocco to Tunis. 
7. Order of the Derkaouas.—This se- 
cret society reckons numerous members 
in Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli. 
A marabout of this order came to Fez in 
1871, and persuaded the insurgents of 
Souk Ahras that it was in their power to 
annihilate the Christians, assuring them 
that they would be invincible. Full of 
confidence in his promises, drunk on 
hashish and kif, they penetrated into a 
French redoubt, singing the praises of 
Allah, thanking him beforehand for the 
victory. Not one came out alive. 

The Derkaouas profess, in religious 
matters, a rigid asceticism, and in mat- 
ters political, absolute radicalism. The 
only power they recognize as legitimate 
is that of God; they reject all temporal 
authority that has not for its exclu- 
sive aim the propagation of Islam. In 
South Algeria, they are in a constant 
state of rebellion ; in Morocco, likewise. 
In the province of Constantine, the word 
‘“‘derkaoui’’ is used as a synonym of 
‘¢ revolted.”’ 

The Derkaouas have, like freemasons, 
their lodge (fondouk) and their grand- 
orient, which is the diemmaa or assembly 
of sheiks. This elects its president an- 
nually. Each fondouk likewise elects its 
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sheik in a general meeting. This brother- 
hood long kept provisions of arms and 
munitions of war in secret hiding-places; 
these have been since seized by French 
authorities. 

8. Order of Sidi Mohammed el Sen- 
ousst.—A few years ago, there arose a new 
religious brotherhood, more formidable by 
itself alone than all the others combined ; 
from the depths of the Tripolitana, it ex- 
tends powerful ramifications into all parts 
of the world of Islam. It is the brother- 
hood of Sidi Mohammed el Senoussi. It 
was founded in 1836, and its growth has 
been really wonderful. Sidi Mohammed 
el Mahdi, son of its founder, is the pres- 
ent chief, and commands half the Mussul- 
man world. His power extends over all 
North Africa, from Morocco to Egypt. 
His principal center of influence is the 
metropolitan zaouia (convent) of Djer- 
boub, in the vilayet of Tripoli, two days 
distant, in a southwest direction, from 
the oasis of Siwah. 

In the interior of the African continent 
the influence of the Mahdi is sovereign ; 
in the East, beyond the oasis of Amnon, 
and the regions around Lake Tchad 
(Ouday, Bornu, etc.); in the West, as 
far as Senegal, passing through the 
oases, and encircling the territory of 
the Touareys, Azghers, and Hoggars, 
the brotherhood reckons not less than 
one hundred and twenty convents, or 
centers of influence. The number of 
members in Africa and Asia exceeds three 
million. 

Sheik el Mahdi, who succeeded his fa- 
ther, in 1859, tries, by all means in his 
power, to retain his prestige in the eyes 
of the true believers. During the last 
part of his life, Senoussi never went out 
without a black veil, so as to save the eyes 
of the Faithful from being blinded by the 
radiance of his face. His son uncovers 
his face, but does not show himself much 
in public. When he gives audience to any 
one, he keeps his watch in his hand, so as 
to grant the visitor only the time he has 
fixed beforehand. He is a man of tall 
stature, imposing aspect, fluent and elo- 
quent of speech whenever he breaks the 
rigorous silence in which he usually wraps 
himself. He has all the gifts needed to in- 
spire and control the masses, whose chief 
he is, no less by the powerful organiza- 
tion of the secret society, than by the se- 
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vere discipline imposed upon its members. 
Besides the secret organization of the 
brotherhood, the Mahdi of Tripoli disposes 
of important military forces that could be 
utilized in open war. 

Djerboub, the head metropolitan zaouia, 
was founded, in 1861, by the Mahdi. It is 
a large, fortified convent. It was a desert 
before the founding of the zaouia. The 
Mahdi began by having wells dug, great 
cisterns built, and plantations started. In 
1874 the convent contained only a few stu- 
dents and slaves. Two years later, there 
were in it armory shops, where muskets 
from Egypt were fitted. The brotherhood 
already owned fifteen cannon, bought in 
Alexandria, several thousand guns, and 
tons of powder. In 1880, the body-guard 
of Mohammed el Mahdi consisted of four 
thousand refugees from Algeria. Thus, 
the reader can judge of the rapid growth 
of the capital city of the Malidi. In 1892, 
he held his court in Djerboub, surrounded 
by two thousand slaves, by Algerians who 
had had to leave Algeria for their share 
in the last insurrections, by natives of 
Morocco, and students from all portions 
of Islam, a large proportion of them from 
Central Africa. All these students, peas- 
ants, or slaves become, in time of war, so 
many watriors. 

Still, in spite of his resources, the Mahdi 

is anxious. His last ventures in Tunis, 
where the French protectorate 
is cheerfully accepted by the 
Mussulman population, have 
not been successful. He fears 
that, before long, a Christian 
power will call him to account 
for the secret war he carries on 
against the Roumis, and the 
blood shed by his orders. 
Perhaps, also, he dreads hos- 
tilities from the « Sultan of 
Stamboul,’’ the «« Commander 
of the Faithful,’’ the « Padi- 
shah,’’ who sees a rival power 
arising in Africa,—a power 
that refused to furnish aid in 
the last war against the Rus- 
sians in 1877. Therefore, the 
Mahdi is prepared, in case of 
need, to seek a refuge in the 
interior of Africa, among his 
thousands of adherents in the 
regions of Lake Tchad, and 
even as far as the Niger. 
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By WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. 


HE wild- flower of 
to-day, the clo- 
ver, the daisy, 
the orchid, is 
identical, in all 
its features and 
attributes, with 
the same flower 

of centuries ago, and yet how much more 
it now has to say to us; or, rather, how 
have our perceptions been quickened to 
hear and interpret the voice which has so 
long cried in the wilderness ! 

In the divine light of Darwin’s revela- 
tions, how has the study of botany been 
redeemed, resurrected, glorified! What 
a contrast this eloquent, companionable 
blossom of to-day, with that mere arbi- 
trary, anatomical, physiological specimen 
of even a hundred years ago,—the flower 
of the scholarly Jussieu, or Linnzeus, or 
Ray,—a creature of beauty, perhaps, but 
whose beauty and fragrance had then but 
one possible significance, being reverently 
referred to the orthodox «delight of 
man.”’ 

From this dead botany of the past, this 
scholarly record of comparatively dry, 
structural facts, we have emerged as from 
the dark tomb of a chrysalis. The botany 
of to-day is, figuratively and literally, a 
botany with wings, a botany in which the 
flowers are considered as conscious beings, 
flowers which reciprocally confide to us life 


mysteries never to be 
disclosed by micro- 
scope, nor revealed at 
the point of scalpel. 

‘« This flower,’’ says 
the scholar, as he ex- 
hibits his specimen, 
“is a specialized or- 
ganic tissue composed 
of elementary micro- 
scopic protoplasmic or- 
ganisms, or 
vesicles, en- 
closed ina 
punctate semi- 
pellucid epi- 
dermis. Its 
corolla is mo- 
no-petalous, 
attenuate, sub- 
infundibuli- 
form, cyanic- 
ochroleucous, 
etc., etc.; stig- 
mia, bifid, trun- 
cate; style, fili- 
form, hirsute- 
tomentous; 
anthers, syn- 
genesious; de- 
hiscence, in- 
trorse, etc., 
etc., etc.’ -The 
botany of the 
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future, let us hope, will not thus keep 
all the good news to itself, but will con- 
vey most of the above erudition in the 
simple, prosaic statement that this pale, 
yellowish flower is long, funnel-shaped ; 
that its anthers are united in a tube, and 
that the pollen is shed from their inner 
surface ; and, what is more to the point, 
will tell us why the flower is so formed, 
and open our eyes to the fact that the 
blossom which we thought we knew, in 
spite of our learned botany, had been but 
a stranger to us all our lives. And how 
many such strangers there are in the 
meadows ! 

Let us begin with one of our commonest 
flowers. Do we know the red clover? 
‘Yes, indeed! Of course we do!’’ we all 
exclaim in chorus. Some of us, no doubt, 
know it better than others do; but most 
of us are acquainted only with its pretty 
face. What do we know of its conscious 
being, its hopes, and anticipations ?—for, 
if ever hope and anticipation were visibly 
expressed, it is so expressed in the flow- 
ers. What do we know of the life-secret 
of this clover, even though that secret is 
noised abroad in the drone of every bum- 
ble-bee in the meadow? Have we thanked 
him for our red clover? Do we realize 
that, if our burly bumble-bees were sud- 
denly to perish from the face of the earth, 
the red clover would die of a broken 
heart? This bumble-bee is as necessary 
a part of the plant’s life, as are its leaves 
and petals. The flower has decked itself 
in beauty and fragrance for his coming, 
and blushes for him alone. Its nectar is 
provided with sole thought of him, and 
its pink portals are framed to welcome 
him, above all other insects. 

’Tis true that butterflies of various 
kinds are fond of the red clover ; but Dar- 
winian science has shown that the flower 

does not respond 
to their greeting 
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as it always does to that of the bumble-bee. 
A certain agricultural experiment will il- 
lustrate this fact. Butterflies are numer- 
ous in Australia, and they, too, are fond 
of red clover honey—now that they can 
get it. But the red clover did not always 
grow naturally in Australia. Not many 
years ago, the grangers of that country 
determined to introduce the plant, in the 
hopes of establishing it as a regular forage 
crop. They imported the seed, and sowed 
it, with the result of a magnificent yield. 
The meadows were crimson with blos- 
soms, and butterflies and moths revelled 
in their bountiful nectar. But when the 
harvest-time arrived, and the crop was 
gathered for its seed, no seed were found. 
Why? What did it mean? It meant 
simply that those who brought the clover- 
seed from America, or Europe, had failed to 
consider the vital needs of the clover, and 
had left its affinity behind. The bumble- 
bee could have told them all, but he was 
not consulted in the matter. While there 
were butterflies in plenty in Australia and 
New Zealand, there happened to be no 
native bumble- bee; so our cloistered 
clover refused to be comforted, pined, and 
died without posterity. Each new crop 
could be insured only by importation of 
foreign seed. But the thrifty agricul- 
turists, guided by Darwinian science, soon 
grasped the situation, and imported, and 
at length naturalized, the indispensable 
bumble-bee, and now the clover blooms, 
and is tontent in its new home, where, 
during the last decade, both flower and 
bee have become thoroughly established. 
This incident is not new; but it seems 
to emphasize the thought which I would 
hope to fix in the minds of younger read- 
ers—and we are most of us but children 
of a larger growth, with reference to the 
more deeper 
knowledge nee 
of the flow- /» 
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ers, an appreciation of 
the deep intention and 
wisdom of the Creator in 
the fashioning of all His 
works, 

It is well enough to know the flower by 
its name, or through its mere zsthetic sen- 
suous attributes—its form, color, or per- 
fume; but we shall have failed sadly in 
our opportunities, if we are content with 
this superficial appreciation. Rather, letus 
look upon every flower as a hieroglyph, its 
color, form, and perfume being simply the 
mute language of expression through 
which it would strive to confide its secret 
to us. 

The flower is not an arbitrary, nor an 
idle product of independent creation, a 
beautiful or strange fancy, a pretty thing 
designed ‘to look at, and to smell to,’* as 
an old herbalist would have it. It is some- 
thing which should excite our awe and 
wonder, and inspire our devotion. Each 
flower that we meet in our walks.is a rid- 
dle to be solved, and the solving of which 
becomes a lesson, and an inspiration which 
not only by so much enriches our present 
philosophical possessions, but becomes an 
open sesame for the future. 

There is indeed a wide gap between the 
botany of Linnzeus, great as it was, and 
that of Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, and 
Miller. Linnezeus and a host of other 
learned botanists knew, as they fancied, 
presumably, all that there was to be known 
of this or that orchid, for instance, its 
eccentric form and strange structure being 
remarked with wender, but without a rev- 
elation or a suspicion beyond what the 
knife and the magnifying glass could 
reveal. 

Darwin later appears as the prophet 
and interpreter of the flower, and shows 
us.clearly why this orchid is so shaped, 
and proves that the flower is but the half 
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of itself, as it were, the 
other self being an in- 
sect which it awaits, and 
upon whom it has de- 
pended in the past, and 
will depend in the future, for its existence 
and perpetuation. All the curious curves, 
folds, horns, ridges, and pouches of the 
petals, their spots and veins of color, 
their endless caprices of perfume and 
odors, their carefully secreted or pro- 
tected drops of nectar, all now become 
perfectly intelligible, and we realize how 
meager indeed was the great erudition 
of the earlier botanist who had discov- 
ered the blossom, and first given it a 
name, even his own, perhaps ! 

But we need not go to the orchid of 
Darwin, wher. every meadow is full of 
equally wonderful revelations, even among 
the commonest wild flowers. The red clo- 
ver came first to my thought, because it 
offers a conspicuous example of this law 
of vital communion and inter-dependence 
between the flower and the insect. Let 
it stand for the present as a symbol, to be 
referred to again in the future, perhaps, 
while we ramble about among its com- 
panion blooms, whose similar voices in 
the past we have so little understood. 

In the light of the new botany, what a 
burden of reproach is now borne on this 
whiff of fragrance from the blossoming 
meadow,—what a processional of curious, 
quizzical, though familiar shapes con- 
front us in anticipation, from copse, field, 
and wood. Capricious characters, rem- 
iniscent of an old botany page, or recent 
analysis, even from a thoughtless sketch 
of our own, perhaps! On they come! a 
quaint and eccentric throng with the fun- 
niest of forms, and faces and manners 
queerer still, a masquerade of stamens 
from the flowers we know so well. Each 
in turn a mask, an enigma, a challenge, 
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and a rebuke. How reproachful the bur- 
den of their whisperings to us as they 
pass. 

What says this one which approaches, 
with a testy toss of its head? « Yes, you 
remember me, of course. I am ‘from the 
meadow lily,’ say you. You think you 
know me just because I have so often 
dusted your nose with my orange rouge ; 
but can you tell me why I keep my pow- 
der-boxes balanced on the tip of this long 
spine of mine, while those of my neighbor, 
in the blue flag, are fastened upright at 
his sides ?’’ 

‘And whom do you suppose I am keep- 
ing this club for?’’ asks another bright 
yellow individual with a fragrant breath, 
who heads the procession, and has just 
time to drop his little word as he is hur- 
ried along by the growing throng behind 
him. And whois this? A comical char- 
acter now approaches, and with a some- 
what aggressive expression and manner, 
sidles toward us from the ranks, shak- 
ing his head, as who should say: «I’ve 
half a mind to prod you with these sharp 
antlers of mine! Why haven’t you hunted 
me up in my pretty petal bell? You are 


very glad to sample the deep-blue deer- 


berries as you pass my haunt in July; but 
you have never stopped to thank me for 
those berries, nor ever guessed that you 
would not have one of them were it not 
for me.’’ 

‘‘Come,’’ says a jaunty companion fol- 
lowing, ‘‘hurry along!’’ I want a word 
with this botanist, too.”’ 

‘‘Don’t you dare to claim my acquain- 
tance, Mr. Classic,’’ he continues, « until 
you can explain this long, feathery plume 
which I wear, and this peculiar pointed 
cap, and this—;"’ but the remainder of its 
reproach iscut short in the rude interrup- 
tion of another curious specimen, who 
blows a cloud of sulphur in his face, while 
he usurps his place to have his little word. 
‘You have looked at me a hundred 
times,’’ says he. «Only last week you 
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pulled me to pieces in your botany class, 
and even drew a picture of me on the 
blackboard; but you never cared to know 
why I scatter my golden powder from 
these two long pores in the top of my cap, 
rather than from my side pockets like 
most of my neighbors ; and do you think 
I carry these two long horns on my back 
for mere fun ?’’ 

«Yes, of course, he does,’’ interrupts 
a curious-shaped companion close by, who 
now, approaching with a low bow, takes 
his turn in the inquisition. 

‘You know my purple canopy on the 
garden sage quite well, I haven’t a doubt. 
‘There are two of us, twins, who live there, 
but you never even saw one of us before. 
You may guess all day, and look at 
us through the magnifier all night, and 
not find out the secret of this long, 
bow-legged arm of mine. You-see how 
beautifully I can swing it on its elbow, 
too! The honey-bee knows all about 
that, perhaps he will tell you if you ask 
him.”’ 

A dozen or more well-known shapes 
now seek to be heard all at once, and in 
the confused bedlam a couple of very odd 
specimens, more lively and aggressive 
than the rest, work their way to the front, 
and the spokesman, after wagging his 
ears in most amusing salaam, proceeds to 
monopolize the situation. 

‘We are the queerest of them all,’’ he 
remarks, by way of introduction. ‘‘No 
you’re not,’’ retorts an intruder, who 
looks as though he might be a jealous 
relative, and who, with his sails upraised 
and wings outspread, has apparently 
soared noiselessly into the scene. ‘+ You 
are not half so funny looking as I am,”’ 
he continues, as he elbows his way in 
front of his fellow. Turning toward us 
with a most quizzical air, he now languidly 
raises one of his eyelids, and after calmly 
surveying our scholarly identity, pro- 
ceeds to give us a piece of his mind, 
and to propound a conundrum or two. 
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‘Yes, I remember you very well! You 
gave me a dreadfully rude shaking up 
the other day while you were pulling up 
my roots for that home-made beer. I had 
my eye on you all the time. You didn’t 
know what queer little people dwelt in 
the blossoms of the sassafras, did you? 
Well, I’m one of them, and now take a 
good look at me! for I’m going to ask 
you two riddles: firstly, then, why do I 
wink my eye, so; and, secondly, why do 
I always carry two fans, hot or cold, wind, 
rain, or shine? Good-by!”’ 

His long-eared neighbor, who had be- 
come more and more impatient at this in- 
terruption, now takes immediate occasion 
to be heard. ‘‘ Even if we are not quite 
as homely as he is,’’ remarks the injured 
one, in a very loud voice, from both its 
wide-open mouths, ‘ we are a great deal 
more interesting. There are fifty thou- 
sand of us now within reach, at your front 
door, Homo sapiens, Ph.D.! but you never 
saw us, except in a picture-book. There 
are six of us in our particular family, and 
we are an alert and wide-awake sextet, 
I assure you, even if we haven’t a pair of 
goggles, like young Sassy 
Frass, over there! Qui 
vive! is our watchword, and 
we have lively times, on oc- 
casions. Call and see us; 
we will welcome you cordi- 
ally at the door. Yes, we 
have had our portraits taken 
often, and made faces at the . 






silly artist all the time. We have been 
written about in poetry, too, which is 
more than that root-beer neighbor of 
mine can say. A great, good man, named 
Lowell, referred to us once, in pointing a 
moral. Don’t you remember what he 
made old Hosea Bigelow say about us ? 


* All down the crooked lanes, in archin’ bowers 
The barb’ry droops its strings o' golden flowers, 
Whose shrinkin’ hearts the school-gals love to try, 
With pins; they'll worry yourn so, boys, bime-by.' 


‘«« Those ‘shrinkin’ hearts ;’ that means 
us. Six of us; but, dear me! he didn’t 
know why we acted so. Do you?”’ 

No, my quaint neglected neighbors, 
one and all, we don’t know why you act 
so, nor why you look so; but we promise 
to mend our ways if you will only for- 
give us, and help us to become better ac- 
quainted. The veil has been lifted from 
our eyes. From what we have learned 
fiom the red clover, we already begin to 
guess something about you, and to sus- 
pect that your looks, which appear so 
capricious and puzzling to us, are really 
but eloquent expressions of welcome and 
hospitality to some winged 
favorite among your insect 
companions, who finds there- 
in an interpretation of smile 
and greeting. And we must 
know him, too, and through 
him, wemay, atlength, claim 
to know you, and the blos- 
#)g\ som to which you belong. 
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By Max O'RELL. 


, 
iN Englishman was one 
day swaggering before 
a Frenchman about 
the immensity of the 
British empire, and he 
concluded his remarks 
by saying: ‘* Please to remember, my dear 
sir, that the sun never sets on the posses- 
sions of the English.’’ «I am not sur- 
prised at that,’’ replied the good French- 
man, ‘‘the sun is obliged te always keep 
an eye on the rascals." 


* * 


France is the foremost country of the 
world. This is a fact which it were puerile 
to seek to prove, seeing that the French 
admit it themselves. Happy and content 
in their own country, which is able to sup- 
port them, the French, of all the nations 
of the world, are the people who least 
bother their heads about what is happen- 
ing outside it; in fact, the masses of the 
people are in crass ignorance about the 
rest of the planet. The Frenchman be- 
lieves in his heart that foreigners were 
created and sent into the world to minis- 
ter to his diversion. He looks upon the 
Belgian as a dear, good simpleton, the 
Italian as a noisy nobody, the German as 
a heavy, pompous pedant, he thinks the 
Americans mad, and the English eccen- 
tric and grotesque. And he goes on his 
way delighted. I have seen French peo- 
ple laugh side-splittingly when I told 
them that the English drink champagne 
with their dinner and claret at dessert. 

To be sure, my own way of looking at 
these things is very much the same. How 
should it be otherwise? After all, a 
Frenchman is a Frenchman to the end of 
the chapter. Of one thing, at all events, 
I am firmly convinced, and that is that 
one nation is not better nor worse than 
another ; each one is different from the 
others, that is all. This is a deep convic- 
tion forced upon one by travel. 

To a great many people, the word for- 
eigner signifies a droll creature, a kind of 
Savage. In the eyes of a traveller, a for- 
eigner is a worthy man who is as good as 


himself, and who belongs to a nation 
which has as many good qualities as the 
one that he himself hails from. After all, 
no one is born a foreigner: we all belong 
somewhere, do we not? 

I remember an American who opened a 
conversation with me by launching at me, 
as a preliminary, the following question : 

‘Foreigner, ain’t you ?”’ 

‘««T shall be,’’ I replied, «‘ when I set foot 
in your country.”’ 

Another conviction that I have acquired 
in travelling is that nations are like indi- 
viduals: when they succeed at something, 
it is because they possess qualities which 
explain their success. And I hope the 
reader, when he closes these pages, will 
be able to explain to himself how the 
English have succeeded in founding the 
British empire. In India is to be seen 
John Bull Pacha, a grand seigneur fol- 
lowed by gaily-robed servitors who do 
profound obeisance to him. It is the mas- 
ter in the midst of a subjected people. In 
the colonies the conquered races have been 
suppressed. In Canada you see John Bull 
quite at home, busy, fat, and flourishing, 
a pink tip to his nose, and his head snug 
in a fur cap; it is John Bullina ball. It 
is the seal. In Australia you see him long 
and lean, nonchalant, happy-go-lucky, his 
face sunburned, his head crowned with a 
wide-brimmed, light felt hat, walking 
with slow tread, his arms pendent, his 
legs out of all proportion. It is John Bull 
drawn out. It is the kangaroo. But it is 
John Bull still, John Bull Junior, eating 
his morning porridge, and living just as 
if he were still in his old island, eating his 
roast-beef and plum-pudding, and wash- 
ing it down with tea or whisky. He is 
hardly changed at all. 

Let us then study the English in all 
those countries that are to be seen marked 
in red on the maps of the world published 
in England, countries that John Bull has 
acquired at the cost of very little blood 
and a good deal of whisky, always con- 
verting the natives to Christianity, and 
their territory to his own uses. 


* * * 
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Englishman from his tenderest age, not 
only at school, but at home. 


* * * 


In Maoriland, you find a race of superb 
men coupled to hideous women. With 
the exception of the young girls, and, 
here and there, a woman of a Jewish or 
an Italian type, who are passable, among 
the Maoris the fair sex is the male sex. 
The men are nearly all of the same type: 
tall, well-built, with a look of firmness 
and kindness in the eyes. It is easy to 
see you are in the presence of a warlike, 
but chivalrous race. The women are 
of many types. I have seen among the 
female Maoris, Jewesses, Spaniards, Itali- 
ans, Negresses, and even the Australian 
type. The skin is of a deep bronze, the 
mouth enormous, the hair short, thick, 
and badly kept, the figure of a heavy 
build, with great, large haunches. When 
they are married, their lips and chin are 
tattooed. 

Nothing is more comical than to see, in 
certain towns, these strange forms decked 
out in great, loose gowns of white or 
pink, humped by tournures and crinolines 
(over artd above those with which nature 
has amply provided them), and great felt- 
hats, stuck with feathers, and, to com- 
plete the picture, the mouth is adorned 
with a short pipe, a regular navvy’s com- 
forter. Those grotesque creatures have a 
coquetry of their own. Some of them go 
so far as to have their backs tattooed, so 
as to be fascinating in the water when 
they swim, and I, one day, had as much 
as I could do to persuade a Maori belle 
that on this subject her word was sufficient 
for me. 

With the men, tattooing has long been 
out of fashion, but among the older Mao- 
ris I saw marvellous examples of the 
practice. The forehead, nose, and cheeks 
are covered with a free-hand design in 
dark blue, making the faces repulsive, 
but picturesque. The Maori men are 
grands seigneurs, who make their women 
wait upon them, but who never ill-treat 
them. They adore children, and make 
excellent fathers. When two Maoris.meet, 
they are quietly demonstrative in their 
greetings. They press each other’s hands, 
and stand, while one might count twenty, 
nose laid against nose, without novement, 
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without speech : a few instants of mute 
exaltation, of friendly ecstasy. 

Their language is the softest in the 
world. Like those of the Samoans and 
Hawaiians, it contains, I am told, only 
thirteen letters. It is K, P, L, N, that 
you seem to hear all the time. Here is 
some Maori ; it is the notice posted in all 
the New Zealand railway stations: «‘Kaua 
e Kai paipa Ki Konei’’ (Smoking is Pro- 
hibited). It has very much the sound of 
Greek, has it not ? 

The volubility of the women is pro- 
digious. It is a torrent, an avalanche of 
words. There are talkative women in all 
countries, but you would search the world 
in vain for a human being who could 
compete with a Maori woman. You 
should see these gossips, sitting in the 
sun,in a circle, pipe in mouth ; above all, 
you should hear them! To get a faint 
idea of their chatter, picture to yourself 
a swarm of sparrows around a handful of 
crumbs. The conversation does not seem 
to consist of questions and answers, or of 
remarks suggested one by the other; all 
speak at once, without looking at one an- 
other, without appearing to listen one to 
the other, and loudly enough to make 
themselves giddy in a few moments. 
There is no pausing to take breath. While 
one cries at the top of her voice, ‘ Ko- 
lomo Kalolulu, tarakiti, pikimolaka, ra- 
rapa!’’ another vociferates, ‘‘ Kikiriki, 
ratatata, molakolululu!’’ the others ac- 
companying with ‘‘ Karawera, Ratapuni, 
Kolololu, Molokulo!’’ Then all start to- 
gether in chorus. It sets one’s head 
whirling to listen to it. The faces of 
these women remain immobile, and have 
a slight smile. What a pity that jealousy 
should be unknown among them ! A scene 
of jealousy, a war of words between two 
of these chatterboxes would be something 
never to be forgotten. I have seen men 
try to take part in the conversation. They 
mildly ventured to give forth a ‘« Kolo- 
kulu”’ or two, which, no doubt, signified : 
««Have you a moment to spare?’’ Then 
they sat down, and, having apparently 
given up all hope of getting a word in 
edgewise, listened calmly to the babble. 
or composed themselves to sleep. 

The Maoris are lazy and proud. They 
pass their time in sleeping, smoking, and 
lounging in the sun, in a delicious otium 
cum dignitate. In Africa, the aborigines 
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are servants, carters, drovers, errand- 
boys, general handy-men ; in short, they 
work for the whites. The Maori does not 
work for the whites ; it is the whites who 
work for him. Only the women will 
make themselves useful. The Maoris are 
admirably treated by the English, who 
have left them, in the center of the North 
island, a large territory, with undisputed 
possession, called King’s Country. They 
let their land to the English, and live on 
their rents, and there is humor in English 
people having Maoris for landlords. Some 
of them enjoy large revenues. I heard 
of one whose income amounted to fifteen 
thousand pounds sterling a year. 

Near Wanganui, I saw some English 
workmen making a pirogue for some 
Maoris, and actually executing Maori 
carvings, while their dusky employers, 
voluptuously stretched on the grass, 
smoking their pipes, gave them direc- 
tiens, without even taking the trouble to 
raise themselves. 

Not more than thirty years ago, the 
Maoris were cannibals; but see how 
times have changed them! To-day four 


Maoris are members of the New Zealand 
Parliament, and one of them is sajd to 


have assisted, in his youth, at cannibal 
feasts where the menu consisted of human 
steaks.and.titbits. These Maoris are in 
Parliament to defend the rights and in- 
terests of the natives. Does not a fact 
like this help us to understand the success 
of the undertakings of the firm John Bull 
and Company ? 

In all parts of New Zealand, even in 
King's Country, the Maoris go to school, 
and they shine everywhere by their intel- 
ligence. Some of them, at present, oc- 
cupy honorable posts in government of- 
fices. But such is the nomadic and wild 
instinct of the race that, when a Maori is 
seized with an irresistible impulse to 
leave the town, and revisit his ‘‘pah,’’ 
he seldom returns. Drink, contact and 
intermarriage with the whites, etiolate 
the Maoris, and in every part of New 
Zealand, except King’s Country, where 
they lead their natural life, their numbers 
are rapidly decreasing. 

Adieu, New Zealand, most beautiful of 
lands! Often I think of thy beautiful 
legends, and feast my eyes again, in 
imagination, on thy lovely landscapes ! 
I would fain enjoy again the hospitality 
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of thy kind inhabitants, and listen to the 
liquid language of thy natives. I fancy I 
hear again their melodious ‘‘ Mokololulu, 
Kirikitata, Warakewera, Waramanatiki- 
pu.’’ Good-by! Ta-ta! 


* * 


South Africa is composed of tw®6 Eng- 
lish colonies, one of which, Cape Colony, 
is very Dutch ; of two independent Dutch 
republics, which are perfectly English ; 
of several territories, such as Bechuana- 
land, Mashonaland, Zululand, Pondoland, 
Basutoland, Nyassaland, Matabeleland, 
and of a few other little lands, protected 
by the firm John Bull and Company. 

At the beginning of the century, the 
Cape was still a Dutch colony; but the 
English, fearing that Napoleon, who had 
just placed his brother, Louis, on the 
throne of Holland, might make use of the 
Cape to possess himself of India, installed 
themselves there in 1806, to take care of 
it for the Prince of Orange, dethroned by 
Bonaparte. 

Now one of John Bull’s mottoes is that 
of the late Marshal MacMahon, ‘«‘J’y suis, 
j'y reste.’’ (Here I am, and here I stay.) 
He was in the Cape and he stayed there. 
You would more easily withdraw a lump 
of butter from a dog’s mouth than John 
Bull from a territory where he has in- 
stalled himself. 

The colony was definitely ceded to the 
English, in 1815, by the Treaty of Paris. 

Many old Dutch families are still to be 
found in the principal towns of the south 
of the colony, but the active Dutch ele- 
ment—the farmers—must have steadily 
retired northward asthe English advanced. 
These Dutchmen, now known as Boers, 
went and founded the Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal or South African Re- 
public ; but now they cannot very well go 
any further, for the English have just 
taken possession of Matabeleland and the 
circle is made: the Boers are now com- 
pletely surrounded. 

The South African colonies differ essen- 
tially from those of Australasia. The lat- 
ter are purely British, and, with the ex- 
ception of the Maoris of New Zealand, 
the native population is little seen, save 
in skeleton form, adorning the museums 
of the large towns. In South Africa the 
white population is mixed,—British and 
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Englishman from his tenderest age, not 
only at school, but at home. 


* * 


In Maoriland, you find a race of superb 
men coupled to hideous women. With 
the exception of the young girls, and, 
here and there, a woman of a Jewish or 
an Italian type, who are passable, among 
the Maoris the fair sex is the male sex. 
The men are nearly all of the same type: 
tall, well-built, with a look of firmness 
and kindness in the eyes. It is easy to 
see you are in the presence of a warlike, 
but chivalrous race. The women are 
of many types. I have seen among the 
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type. The skin is of a deep bronze, the 
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and badly kept, the figure of a heavy 
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for me. 

With the men, tattooing has long been 
out of fashion, but among the older Mao- 
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are covered with a free-hand design in 
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Hawaiians, it contains, I am told, only 
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you seem to hear all the time. Here is 
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hibited). It has very much the sound of 
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their rents, and there is humor in English 
people having Maoris for landlords. Some 
of them enjoy large revenues. I heard 
of one whose income amounted to fifteen 
thousand pounds sterling a year. 

Near Wanganui, I saw some English 
workmen making a pirogue for some 
Maoris, and actually executing Maori 
carvings, while their dusky employers, 
voluptuously stretched on the grass, 
smoking their pipes, gave them direc- 
tions, without even taking the trouble to 
raise themselves. 

Not more than thirty years ago, the 
Maoris were cannibals; but see how 
times have changed them! To-day four 
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have assisted, in his youth, at cannibal 
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terests of the natives. Does not a fact 
like this help us to understand the success 
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In all parts of New Zealand, even in 
King's Country, the Maoris go to school, 
and they shine everywhere by their intel- 
ligence. Some of them, at present, oc- 
cupy honorable posts in government of- 
fices. But such is the nomadic and wild 
instinct of the race that, when a Maori is 
seized with an irresistible impulse to 
leave the town, and revisit his ‘‘pah,’’ 
he seldom returns. Drink, contact and 
intermarriage with the whites, etiolate 
the Maoris, and in every part of New 
Zealand, except King’s Country, where 
they lead their natural life, their numbers 
are rapidly decreasing. 

Adieu, New Zealand, most beautiful of 
lands! Often I think of thy beautiful 
legends, and feast my eyes again, in 
imagination, on thy lovely landscapes ! 
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just placed his brother, Louis, on the 
throne of Holland, might make use of the 
Cape to possess himself of India, installed 
themselves there in 1806, to take care of 
it for the Prince of Orange, dethroned by 
Bonaparte. 

Now one of John Bull’s mottoes is that 
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He was in the Cape and he stayed there. 
You would more easily withdraw a lump 
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the native population is little seen, save 
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Dutch,—and the colored population, far 
from being extinct, seems everywhere to 
be full of life, an African and Asiatic 
population, ranging from the ebony-black 
of the Zulus, to the rich olive of the Ma- 
lays, Hottentots, Caffirs, Zulus, Fingos, 
Pondos, Basutos, etc. 

I like Cape Town, with its old Dutch 
houseS, the animation of its streets, the 
splendor of its public buildings, its par- 
liament, its gardens, its, picturesque en- 
virons, its refined society, its Malay 
population, whose women look like Ma- 
donnas adorned for a great church ‘pro- 
cession. 

About twenty miles from Cape Town 
there are two most picturesque and inter- 
esting little towns, perfectly Dutch, named 
Paarl and Stellenbosch. Paarl (Pearl) is 
composed of a single street seven miles 
in length, at the foot of a mountain- 
range, along a narrow valley. - This 
town is the cradle of the Afrikander 
Bond, a patriotic association which has 
for its object the future emancipation of 
South Africa. It was here, too, that a 
number of Huguenots took up their 
abode in the beginning of last century. 
The de Villiers, the Duplessis, the du 
Toits, the Leroux are everywhere ; they 
fill the highest and the most lowly posts, 
a pious population, peaceful, intelligent, 
and hardworking. Those descendants 
of the Huguenots, victims of the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, I have 
seen them in England, in Holland, in 
America, everywhere the same. It was 
the cream of France which was obliged to 
leave the country, in 1685, that Madame 
de Maintenon might become a king’s 
wife. These Huguenots are completely 
lost to France. Those I met in Africa not 
only speak not a word of French, but 
they do not even know how to pronounce 
their own names. 

I was lunching one day on board the 
Scot, the finest and fastest boat which 
plies between England and South Africa. 
Many notabilities of Cape Town had been 
invited. The director of the company, 
Mr. Fuller, whispered to me: « There is 
the chief justice of the colony. I will in- 
troduce you to him; his name is Sir 
Henry di Filchi."’ 

«Di Filchi,’’ I replied, «« how do you 
spell the name?” 

«« V-i-1-1-i-e-r-s,’’ he said. 
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‘¢ You don’t say so!’’ I exclaimed, «‘and 
that makes Filchi? Can it be possible ?”’ 

This is how it came about. 

When those Huguenots took refuge in 
Holland, and from thence went and set- 
tled in the Cape, then a Dutch colony, 
they found a tyrannical government that 
forbade them to speak French or teach it 
totheir children. At the end of fifty years 
they had become Dutch, to-day they are 
British subjects ; but their hearts are more 
Dutch than English. As for France, they 
have completely forgotten it. Alas, what 
do they owe to France who ignominiously 
chased them from her shores ? 

If you go to Canada, you find a French 
population that has been subject to Great 
Britain for a hundred and fifty years past, 
but these have remained French in heart. 
Not only do they continue to speak 
French, but they do not, and will not, 
speak anything else. I mean the masses, 
of course. John Bull leaves them alone. 
He says to them: ‘‘Speak what you 
please, worship God as you will,’’ and 
those French Catholics of the seventeenth 
century have remained French and Catho- 
lic, so that to visit them is to visit the 
France of two hundred years ago. 

This is a fact, which, among a thousand 
others, has explained to me the success 
of the English. They are past masters in 
diplomacy. The governing hand is firm 
but wears a velvet glove. They seem to 
say : ‘‘Do not mind us, make yourself at 
home.’’ But John Bull is there all the 
time. 

If every town in the world should take 
part in a revolution, Paarl and her neigh- 
bor, Stellenbosch, would be the very last 
to join.. Nothing more peaceful could be 
conceived than these two pretty little 
towns. Hardly a creature in the streets. 
About three o’clock, a few people indulge 
in a sedate, slow walk. 

Stellenbosch is embowered in oaks 
which were brought from Europe, and 
flourish in this climate like the proverbial 
green bay. Every street is an avenue, aca- 
thedral nave of green leatiness which the 
sun scarcely penetrates. Alongthe streets, 
on either side, runs a stream in which 
the housewife does the family washing. 
The snow-white houses, with their orange- 
colored shutters, are quite picturesque. 
Out-door foot-gear must be taken off at 
the door, I should think, as in Holland. 
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The bright colors, the luxuriant greenery, 
the eternal blue sky, make up a delicious 
picture of calm and repose. 

From twelve to two the shops of Paarl 
and Stellenbosch are closed. The worthy 
shop-keepers are dining and taking a 
siesta, and as their customers are doing 
the same, trade in no wise suffers. What 
acontrast to those feverish Americans 
who, at one o’clock, put upon their door: 
««Gone to dinner ; back in five minutes.”’ 
Ah, my good de Villiers, Duplessis, and 
du Toits, how sensible of you! Five min- 
utes for dinner, what folly! Take your 
time, let digestion proceed quietly, and 
you will die of old age. And to live long 
and happily, is not that the great desider- 
atum with most people? Life is only 
given to us once, let us make the best of 
it while we have the chance, we shall 
never get another. 

I admire the independence of the South 
African shopkeepers. The day after my 
arrival in Cape Town, I discovered that 
my stock of handkerchiefs was getting 
small. I went to a draper’s shop, and, as 
politely as I could, asked the assistant to 
show me some new ones. When the pur- 
chase was made, I said to him: 


‘‘ Will you please get them marked for 
me?’’ 
‘‘What do you take me for?” he re- 


plied. «Cannot you get some ink, and 
mark them yourself?” 

There was no rudeness in the expression 
of his face, nor in the tone of his voice. 
He was right. Could I not buy marking- 
ink, and do the thing myself? 

«It is not a service that I ask you,”’ I 
rejoined ; «‘I am willing to pay for your 
trouble.’’ 

‘It is not done anywhere, sir.’’ 

“I beg your pardon,’’ said I, «it is 
done in France and England, for instance; 
but perhaps you never heard of those 
countries.’’ 

‘Well, yes, I have heard of them; but 
I can’t say that I exactly know where 
they are.”’ 

It was stupid of me to be offended. I 
ought to have shown appreciation of the 
young man’s independence by buying his 
handkerchiefs. I went to another shop 
near by, instead. 

I related the incident to a journalist 
who came to interview me in the after- 
noon. Later on, 1 saw the matter com- 
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mented upon in the press, and, amongst 
other remarks, the following : 

‘« The man in the Cape Town store who 
brusquely replied to Max O’Rell’s request 
to have some handkerchiefs marked, 
‘Do it yourself!’ was unconsciously pre- 
senting to this student of national charac- 
teristics the text and key-note to a whole 
treatise on South Africa.’’ 

Independence, then, is a characteristic 
trait here. I am delighted at that; it is 
a very excellent trait. I hate servility— 
but I do love politeness. 

The English and the Dutch at the Cape 
would do very well without each other ; 
but they live in peace and codperate hon- 
orably in the development of the colony. 
It is true that the Parliament is opened 
by the high commissioner in the name of 
the Queen of England, whom he repre- 
sents, but autonomy is so complete that 
the Dutch feel themselves as free as if 
they enjoyed that perfect independence 
which they hope one day to obtain, by 
purely constitutional means, of course. 
At present they form the Conservative 
element in politics and support the A fri- 
kander Bond. This association calmly 
pursues its aim, and not a single member 
would think of taking up a gun to hasten 
its realization. It succeeds in making 
the ministry do pretty much what it 
wishes, without giving umbrage to the 
Queen’s representative. Its chief, Mr. J. 
H. Hofmeyr, plays in this colonial Par- 
liament the part which the late Mr. Par- 
nell played in the House of Commons, 
the friend, or the enemy, who must be al- 
ways taken into account. 

The members of the Afrikander Bond 
hold, with the greatest impunity, meet- 
ings at which they express their hopes in 
the frankest terms. What does the gov- 
ernment do? What does it do? It sends 
policemen to these meetings. To arrest 
the orators, and hale them before a tri- 
bunal, for high treason? Not at all; to 
protect orators and audience, and to as- 
sure them of their right to give their 
opinions in public, even when one of 
those opinions may be, ‘‘that John Bull 
be turned out, and the independence of 
the South African colonies proclaimed.”’ 
And that which best shows how little 
John Bull’s yoke makes itself felt in the 
colonies, is perhaps the following incident, 
which always semed to me extremely 
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piquant, and full of British humor. When 
the delegates of the Afrikander Bond 
wish to go by train, to take part in some 
meeting, held in the provinces by one of 
the branches of this patriotic, but revolu- 
tionary association, the minister of rail- 
ways* gives them tickets at reduced fares. 

In presence of facts like these, the Dutch 
have a right to call themselves perfectly 
independent. 

Thus, you see for yourself, John Bull 
‘lies low”’ all the time. And yet, there 
he is. He advances by small steps, but 
they are sure ones, and the English lan- 
guage makes such progress that in the 
Free Library at Burghersdorp, one of the 
most Dutch towns of the Cape, I found 
two thousand English volumes, and about 
forty Dutch books. 

There is something so fascinating in 
the English education, that the young, 
who thrive and expand in its liberty, get 
Anglicized at school, whatever their na- 
tionality may be. English education, 
that is what makes proselytes for Eng- 
land. How many Frenchmen in London 
have said to me, with asad sigh: ‘ These 
English schools ‘corrupt’ my boys, and 
I do not see how I am to keep them 
French.” 

About twenty-five years ago, a boy of 
fifteen, considered by English doctors to 
be in the last stage of consumption, set 
out for the Cape, not with the idea of be- 
ing cured, but to prolong his existence 
by a few months. The unique climate of 
South Africa cured him. The boy is now 
a man of forty, in perfect health, a mill- 
ionaire twice over, premier of the colony, 
the indispensable man in South Africa, 
and his name is Cecil John Rhodes. 

Mr. Rhodes is six feet high. His head 
is large, and powerful-looking ; his eye is 
dreamy, but observant. He has the quiz- 
zical look of a cynic, and the large fore- 
head of an enthusiast. When he laughs, 
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which is not often, the left cheek shows a 
dimple that you would think charming in 
achild or a young woman. The face is 
placid ; it is that of a diplomatist who 
knows how to wait and see what you 
are going to say or do. Suddenly, this 
face lights up, and the gaze becomes 
resolute ; it is the face of a man of action, 
who knows how to seize an occasion and 
turn itto account. His dress is négligé, 
and his hat impossible. I have seen him 
go to the Parliament-house in a gray cut- 
away coat, and go into his room to put on 
the black frock-coat which is de rigueur 
for the colonial members, The sitting 
over, the black coat is put away in its cup- 
board. Prigs take offense at his free and 
easy ways. ‘There is a story that he was 
once present at the opening of a new rail- 
way line. The station happened to be by 
the sea. In the middle of the ceremony, 
all at once, Mr. Rhodes is missed, and 
every one wonders what has become of 
him. Suddenly, some one espies, a hun- 
dred yards off, the figure of the premier, 
en Apollon, coming out of the sea, and 
going towards his clothes, which he had 
left on the beach whilst he took a dip. 

Opportunist par excellence, Mr. Rhodes 
serves John Bull and the Afrikander 
Bond, and takes care that they both serve 
him. His ambition is to acquire for the 
mother country all the South African 
land as far as the Zambesi. If John Bull 
gives him a free hand, this will be realized, 
and Mr. Rhodes will be prime minister of 
an English colony larger than all Europe. 
If John Bull hampers him, and busies 
himself too much about that which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rhodes, concerns him very 
little, you may, one day, hear of an inde- 
pendent African Confederation, with Mr. 
Rhodes for president, and Mr. Hofmeyr 
for vice-president. 

Whatever happens, you will certainly 
hear of Mr. Rhodes. 


* The railways at the Cape belong to the government, and are administered by a minister, as in 


Australasia. 
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I. 


HAVE always had a desire to help 

others. I have an instinctive love 
for justice.. I never could take pleasure 
at the expense of another. It was not, 
therefore, selfish ambition which deter- 
mined me to enter public life. After I 
had been elected governor of my state, 
and had been in that office for one year, I 
began to think seriously of the presidency, 
and to dream dreams of high ambition. I 
can say truly high ambition, as I wished 
to reach the presidency only through hon- 
orable channels, and, if successfirl, to use 
the power of that lofty position todo such 
good work as to give me an honored place 
in history, as a president who worked un- 
selfishly and wholly for his country’s 
good, 

This idea took dramatic form during 
the procession of triumph, formed for the 
celebration of my election as governor. 
It was a great day for the modest country 
lawyer. I was driven at the head of this 
procession in a carriage drawn by fovr 
white horses. Upon this day of my tri- 
umph, I had for company three members 
of the state committee. I was dressed 


in my favorite frock-coat suit of black. I 


pulled my dark slouch hat well down over 


my face. I looked stern and composed, 
although I could not resist a triumphant 
glance at the crowds which surged about 
the carriage, and sought, with mad im- 
pulsiveness, to press the hand of the 
newly-elected governor. The horses were 
unused to scenes of excitement, and their 
plunging detracted, to a very marked de- 
gree, from my sense of perfect enjoyment. 
The band played over and over again that 
maddeningly inspiring campaign air, 
‘‘ Marching Through Georgia.’’ My sys- 
tem was so buoyed up with excitement 
and triumph that heart-beats were respon- 
sive to every thump of the drummer, and 
when the trumpets blared the loudest I 
felt like joining the cheering of the 
crowd, and only my dignity restrained 
me. 

The great incident-of that morning was 
when one horny-handed workingman 
rushed to the side of the carriage and be- 
gan yelling my name like a madman. 
He was bare-headed, the perspiration 
streaming down his face, his red flannel 
shirt torn open, showing his muscular, 
hairy breast, while he waved his broad 
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and brawny arms above his head, yelling: 
«We've made yer governor, and if yer 
stand true to us, we’ll make yer president, 
ole man !”’ 

The hoarse yells of the crowd that took 
up this cry, the braying of the band, the 
throbbing of the drums, the plunging of 
the horses, conspired to bring up my sys- 
tem to a fever-pitch of excitement. The 
warm blood went tingling to the roots of 
my hair at this public mention of my 
name for the presidency. Well, why not 
the presidency? It would not be the first 
time in the history of the United States 
that a governor had found his office a 
natural stepping-stone to the presidency. 

I left the carriage at my house. There 
stood, on either side of the pathway, thirty 
maidens, clothed in white, who threw 
flowers in my path. I can now recall no 
more intoxicating moment than this. If 
you have never been in politics, you will 
never know the sensation enjoyed by a 
political hero when he marches trium- 
phant between white-robed rows of female 
loveliness: casting at his feet floral trib- 
utes. The climax came upon the steps of 
my own house, when one of the most en- 
thusiastic of the white-robed reception 
committee rushed at me, threw her arms 
round my neck, and begged the privilege 
of kissing the future President of the 
United States. This extravagance of ad- 
miration might have been embarrassing, 
but I was in an exalted mood that carried 
off everything. My wife gazed from the 
doorstep with benevolence upon this 
scene, AsI reached my own threshold I 
turned, and with my wife at my side, I 
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made a short speech of thanks. My voice 
was tremulous with emotion, as I thanked 
my neighbors for their enthusiastic kind- 
ness, carefully avoiding all allusions to 
higher preferment than the one already 
accorded me. 


* * 


My ambition to become president took 
practical shape, one evening, when Col- 
onel Ezra Thompson, chairman of the 
state central committee, who had con- 
ducted my gubernatorial campaign, called 
at my home for the purpose of discussing 
political matters.. I received him in the 
library, where it is my habit to smoke 
and ruminate, while my wife reads to me 
the evening paper. 

Colonel Thompson was the representa- 
tive of that shrewd class of people known 
as practical politicians. He was very ex- 
pert in the manipulation of the machinery 
of politics, and had a great belief in my 
future. As he sat opposite me during his 
call, he presented a striking picture of 
energy and enthusiasm, under the control 
of an iron will. He was a tall, lean, 
Roman-nosed individual, with a tuft of 
iron-gray whiskers, curving out from his 
chin; and projecting forward in a short, 
straight line. His eyes were dark, keen, 
and deep-set. His cheek-bones were as 
high as an Indian’s. His iron-gray hair 
was thick around the base of his skull, 
thin, uncombed and tangled over the top. 
He dressed in black, and, whenever seated, 
had a way of sliding down upon the small 
of his back, and interlocking his two long 
legs into various forms of grotesque 
abandonment. In moments of profound 
contemplation, when engaged in casting 
the political horoscope of a friend or an 
enemy, he chewed tobacco furiously, and 
spat to the right and left, with truculent 
emphasis, as he laid down the law of pos- 
sibilities. In public he said little, and 
was never interviewed by the newspapers, 
and, owing to his cool reserve in this 
direction, had earned a reputation for ex- 
treme sagacity. 

The colonel opened the conversation by 
saying: ‘‘Governor, I suppose you have 
given some thought to the subject of the 
next presidential campaign.”’ 

«Yes. I have.” 

‘*Would you be willing to have your 
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name presented as the can- 
didate of this state? I 
would not mention the sub- 
ject, if I had not already 
consulted with the party 
leaders. I have seen them, 
and they have approved. 
You have made a good rec- 
ord as a reform governor, 
and you can easily have the 
united support of the state 
delegation, if you will allow 
your name to be used.”’ 

‘* What makes you think 
I could have the state dele- 
gation?” 

‘You are the leader of 
our party in the state to- 
day. You are popular, and 
there will be noone to stand 
against you."’ 

‘«« But I have no national 
reputation to warrant my 
candidacy.”’ 

“All the better; you 
have therefore no enemies.’ 

Then, in a burst of confidence, I said: 
‘Colonel Ezra, it has long been my am- 
bition to rise to the post of President of 
the United States. I want to have the 
opportunity to try and right some of the 
wrongs that now overshadow our country. 
The government at Washington is grad- 
ually, but surely, drifting out of touch 
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and sympathy with the peo- 
ple. We have, asa country, 
been too prosperous. The 
period of adversity is surely 
coming, and then you will 
see how unprepared is our 
present system of govern- 
ment to meet pressing 
needs. In our prosperity 
the public has become in- 
different to politics, and the 
government of our affairs 
has been permitted to fall in- 
to the hands of a few, who, 
as a whole, think and work 
only for themselves. The 

managing politicians, lim- 

ited in number, make up a 

high, privileged class. The 

people of large means, the 
representatives of great cor- 
“ porate” interests, prefer to 
have itso. It makes mat- 
ters very much simpler for 
them ; but under it the peo- 
ple's interests are no longer considered. 
In many ways, the poor man with us has 
now no better chance than in the worst 
despotism of Europe. The first backward 
movement in the tide of our prosperity 
will ‘llustrate the weakness of our system, 
and the indifference which has largely sur- 
rendered the control of our public affairs 
to men wholly unworthy and wholly un- 
fitted for the exercise of such duties.’’ 

“TI am afraid you take matters too 
seriously,’’ said Colonel Ezra. «You 
need not worry about the American peo- 
ple. They have acquired the habit of al- 
ways falling on their feet, even in times 
of trouble. What can you do without the 
managing politicians? I am one, if you 
please, and I am not in the business for 
my health. Now, I do not underrate in 
any way the people. But, in the main, 
they will not take the trouble to look 
after their own affairs, and are only too 
glad to leave them in our hands. If they 
are not always well served, it is not our 
fault.’’ 

‘It is time for a new order of things,” 
said I. ‘‘I want to be the leader of a new 
movement. We want to see new features 
introduced into our politics.” 

‘« What new features ?"’ 

‘I want to get rid of the routine hor- 
rors of politics, the hypocritical party 
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platforms, the old and stale issues of all 
our past dead campaigns.” 

«Give me some particulars.’ 

‘I believe in revising the character of 
our government, so as to extend its pow- 
ers to subjects of interest to the people, 
and to a higher civilization.”’ 

‘« But that is very indefinite. 
something specific.’’ 

‘«« Well, I will try. We spend thousands 
and thousands of dollars, every year, upon 
public buildings, and utterly ignore every 
principle of beauty and of architecture 
in their construction. The government 
should hold up, for every pursuit of life, 
some definite object lesson, as an incentive 
to improvement. In the item of public 
building alone, the government, if it had 
so willed, might have established in each 
town a series of buildings that would, 
through the influence of the beauty of 
their forms alone, have changed the archi- 
tecture of the whole country. The influ- 
ence of beauty should be cultivated for 
every reason favoring a high civilization, 
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but lastly, for the most solid of reasons, 
the commercial value found therein.’’ 

‘« Commercial value ?’’ 

«Certainly. The nations that have 
given the greatest attention to the culti- 
vation of the arts, and of the highest de- 
velopment of the beauty of form, are to- 
day the richest nations of the -world. 
What does not the prosperity of Paris owe 
to the beauty of the town, its parks, its 
architecture, and its colony of thirty 
thousand artists? Public taste there has 
been cultivated to such a high degree that 
even the most unskilled workman is an 
authority upon matters purely artistic.’’ 

«But where did you learn of such 
things ?"’ 

««By reading, and by comparative ob- 
servation of the methods employed by 
various countries in spending their pub- 
lic moneys. But I do not mean to say 
that I think the government should be 
confined in its reform to the production 
and encouragement of beauty alone.”’ 

‘““No?’’ said Colonel Ezra, with a 
slightly wearied air. 

‘¢ Why should not the government have 
a department for the encouragement of the 
highest achievements of human endeavor. 


It would take but little money to pay spe- 
cial rewards, or to defray the expenses 
of having medals struck, as the record 


of some high achievement. Let rewards 
be given to the best and highest in every 
walk of life. The artist who had painted 
a great picture, the sculptor who had made 
a noble work, the physician who had dis- 
covered some new remedy for the allevia- 
tion of human suffering, the lawyer who 
had best defended the cause of human 
justice, all who work and strive, not ex- 
cepting the laborer who works with his 
hands, should have ever before him, as 
the incentive of high endeavor, the hope 
of reward, and recognition at the hands 
of the government.”’ 

I might have gone farther, in exposition 
of my ideas, had it not been for the 
agonized look of weariness on Colonel 
Ezra’s face. 

‘‘When you talk that way,’’ said he, 
‘‘you talk in a language I do not under- 
stand. I never was fond of abstract 
theories. All I want from you to-night, 
governor, is permission to work for you, 
and to present your name. I do not pro- 
pose to quarrel with you about your beau- 
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tiful theories ; but, in the event of your 
success, I leave you to find out for your- 
self how practical they are.” 


* * 


This preliminary talk with Colonel 
Ezra really laid the basis of my cam- 
paign. Although I heard nothing more 
on the subject for several weeks, I yet re- 
ceived letters from the leading politicians 
throughout the state. I saw in these let- 
ters nothing but the skilful agitation of 
my candidacy. Several asked me in these 
letters for expressions of personal opinion. 
This correspondence led, finally, to a pri- 
vate conference with the various members 
of the state committee, who came to my 
house about two months after Colonel 
Ezra’s first call. Almost the first ques- 
tion asked me was: 

«What is your attitude in relation 
to the great trusts which control the 
country ?”’ 

To this I said: «I think too much 
power has been given up to organized as- 
sociations of individuals. Much of this 
power should be reserved to-day in the 
hands of the government. The govern- 
ment is simply an organized trust, upon 
the part of the people, to preserve their 
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interests. Anything that will tend to im- 
prove the condition of the whole people 
is a proper subject for government consid- 
eration. In order to make a strong and 
popular government, you want to bring 
it into the daily walks and avocations of 
the people. You want a government 
that assists and stimulates, but which 
never interferes. Our politics now begins 
and ends with a hunt for office, while in our 
conservatism we resist stubbornly every 
proposition to change existing methods. 
We shall never have a higher politics, 
until we have higher purposes. Congress 
is controlled by a restricted class. There 
are too many lawyers in the halls of leg- 
islation. We want there representatives 
of all classes. I would like to see a great 
artist, or a great sculptor, honored with 
a seat in the senate. The high places 
should be the posts of honor open to all 
professions. Inthis we are behind other 
nations. In France and England, and 
even in Germany, laboring-men find their 
way into the national parliaments. When 
did an actual laboring-man ever succeed 
in reaching high place with us?” 

«‘ But you forget that many of our pub- 
lic men have risen from the humblest of 
positions, even that of day-laborers.”’ 

“Ves; but they had to rise first in 
their private occupation before they could 
be elected to thé*smallest place. Now, 
one of the reasons why our politics has 
become so cold and barren is its isolation 
from the mass of the community. . Your 
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managing politicians take good care to 
keep up a system that gives them power 
regardless of the wishes of the commu- 
nity.” 

‘‘ But if the people do not like it, the 
remedy is in their own hands.”’ 

‘«« But the mass of the people is without 
leaders, and disunited, can act only as in- 
dividuals. They are, consequently, with- 
out relative influence. You gentlemen 
who devote your time to politics have 
built up in each state a kind of feudal 
system, very perfect in itself, which gives 
good or bad results, according to the na- 
ture of the man at the head of the system.”’ 

Upon another occasion, Colonel Ezra 
brought one of the leading editors of the 
state toseeme. Hewasa great advocate of 
political organization for the support and 
carrying out of the work ofaparty. As 
he represents the best so-called political 
machine element, I give his views as ex- 
pressed in a little argument which he had 
with me upon the subject of the use of 
money in politics. 

‘««T know it is the fashion of the reform- 
ers to abuse the machine, but without 
organization how can money be raised to 
catry on a campaign or to present the 
principles of the party? There is not one 
of the men who oppose what they call the 
machine in politics who would give any 
money or trouble to the actual work of a 
campaign. They just rise up and howl. 
Anybody can be a mugwump. It don’t 
take any brains tocriticize. All you have 
to do is to open your mouth and let your 
jaw go. But when it comes to putting up 
money, your mugwump is filled with 
horror at the grave impropriety of the 
thing.’’ 

‘‘ What you say correctly represents the 
view of your class. Now I want to ask 
you a few questions. Why should there 
be any money subscribed to carry on a 
campaign ?’’ 

‘Why, indeed, the question should 
answer itself. Campaigns are conducted 
on this earth, and most things on this 
earth worth fighting for’ cost money. 
How could you have any organization 
without funds to pay current expenses ? 
Pshaw! Why do youask sucha primitive 
question ? 
governor?’’ 

‘‘What I mean is this. You gentlemen 
fancy that you are necessary. Suppose, 
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for a moment, in some great campaign, 
that every politician was, let us say, tem- 
porarily paralyzed, and that not a single 
dollar was contributed, upon either side, 
for the legitimate, or the illegitimate, ex- 
penses of the campaign. Don’t you sup- 
pose the people would find their way 
somehow to the polls, without assistance, 
and record the result ?’’ 

A look of horror appeared upon Colonel 
Ezra’s face. «‘But,’’ said he, ‘that would 
mean political anarchy. You would have 
nothing but uncertainty from beginning 
to end, and almost anybody would have a 
chance to be elected.’’ 

‘That is just it. You gentlemen are 
always trying to force a special result, and 
so you contract such obligations or debts 
that every administration of public affairs, 
from the highest to the lowest, is thus 
fettered by the reckless prodigality of the 
campaigns so that no time can be given to 
anything but the paying of old debts and 
the real interests of the public are rarely 
considered.”’ 
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‘*But how could people be 
nominated without political or- 
ganizations ?’’ 

‘*You could trust the people 
for that. The managers who 
think themselves so necessary 
are always trying, first and last, 
to force results. Did you ever try 
to organize a convention without 
laying your plans in the interest 
of an individual ?”’ 

‘“No. It is not reasonable to 
expect men to work for the public | 
in an impersonal way.”’ 

‘« The whole case is there. Un- 
til you managers take your hands 
off, we shall never have what I 
call natural politics, where the 
best elements, through a system 
of selection, can govern. You 
see that, through the best of mo- 
tives, in your anxiety to force 
results, yon are tempted to do 
things you should not. You emerge 
from a campaign loaded down with obli- 
gations which you have to discharge. The 
political boss, who refuses to pay his debts 
after a campaign is over, would soon lose 
his power. This unnatural straining for 
results also calls for great financial sup- 
port. Such support is only obtained from 
rich men who have powerful interests to 
be protected. Their subscriptions make 
additional obligations to further fetter the 
action of any municipal, state, or national 
administration newly elected.’ 

‘‘ Howare you going tochange all this?”’ 

‘* By so educating the people that they 
will run their own affairs and will make 
the purely professional politician take a 
back seat. I would stop the collection 
of the vast sums subscribed in every 
campaign, and leave its actual manage- 
ment to the discussions in the newspa- 
pers of the issues pending, with, perhaps, 
a few joint discussions between the lead- 
ing minds upon the opposing sides. All 
the rest, in my judgment, is a worse than 
foolish waste of money and goes right to 
the root of the most serious evil in our 
political system, the obligations incurred 
and the debts to be paid.”’ 

‘‘You belong to a great party. How 
would you be sure of its success if you 
advised such a plan of campaign? The 
‘other fellows would be sure to win.”’ 

«« Well, what of it? I belong toa cer- 
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tain party because the principles it pro- 
fesses embrace a wider range of govern- 
mental action than any other. But I am 
not of the class of partisans who think 
their party contains all the patriots, or 
that the country will go to ruin because 
it sometimes changes its national mana- 
gers. It is a good thing to have occa- 
sional changes. A party too long in 
office is sure to abuse its power. A party 
too long out of power is certain to lose its 
administrative capacity, and learning how 
to govern is always an expensive thing 
for the country.”’ 

‘« Well,"’ said Colonel Ezra, with a long 
breath, «I guess I won't ask you any more 
abstract questions. What I want to know 
is, will you allow your name to be used as 
a candidate for the presidency? Shall I 
go ahead and present you to the state 
delegation for united action ?”’ 

“If they want to have me, well and 
good ; but there must be no attempt to fet- 
ter or toinfluence their action in any way. 
I have an honorable ambition to become 
President of the United States for the good 
I can do, but { will not seek the nomina- 
tion, nor will I permit an obligation to be 
incurred in my name to secure it.’’ 

«For the good you can do,’’ said the 
colonel, ‘for your friends ?”’ 

‘No; for the whole country.”’ 

‘That is good talk for the stump, but 
it is not practical.’’ 
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«« Such, nevertheless, are my sentiments. 
If you wish to support me, you must do 
it with your eyes wide open. There must 
be no doubt as to where I stand.” 


* * * 


From the date of this last call I began 
to see evidences of Colonel Ezra’s interest 
in my candidacy. My name appeared in 
staring black letters at the head of many 
of the smaller newspapers throughout the 
state. He evidently wished to use my 
popularity for his own purposes. I had 
no reason to criticize him in any way. To 
all appearances the movement in the state 
in my favor was spontaneous, and to this 
day I know nothing to the contrary. 

The first evidence I had that I was mak- 
ing an impression throughout the country 
was in occasional references made concern- 
ing me by the newspapers at the great 
commercial centers. I was spoken of as a 


reform governor, and as a man who was 
conservative enough to be willing to give 
the business interests of the country some 
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tranquillity. One newspaper said: «We 
call ourselves a highly civilized country, 
and yet we have never been able to find 
any better way of governing ourselves 
than through an upheaval of political ex- 
citement every four years, more disastrous 
in its evil effects upon the commercial pros- 
perity of the country than a war. Practi- 
cally one year in every four is a dead loss 
to the commerce of the country through 
the senseless agitations of the election 
period."’ 

This newspaper then went on to com- 
mend me as the one candidate who had 
no pet tariff or financial plan for the 
augmentation of the prosperity of the 
country, and who, for that reason alone, 
ought to sweep everything before him. 


* * * 


About this time I experienced my first 
interview for a metropolitan newspaper. 
Thig was evidence to me that the dull, 
indifferent eye of the as yet unroused 
country thought me worthy of an occa- 
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sional glance. No public man 
ever forgets his first newspaper 
interview, any more than a 
woman ever forgets her first 
declaration of love. A _ wise 
public man never talks freely 
to a newspaper correspondent 
for publication more than once. 
The sentence that seemed so 
harmless in casual conversa- 
tion often takes on quite a 
deadly air when it appears in 
the grim unchangeable black 
type. Often a sentence seem- 
ingly brimful of wisdom, ut- 
tered-in the mellow atmos- 
phere of congenial compan- 
ionship, in print may be so trite as to not 
reach even the level of common-place. 
The correspondent who came to see me 
was a special whose letters and despatches 
from all parts of the world were well 
known to me. He entered my office one 
morning without announcement, asJ was 
engaged in writing a veto measure con- 
demning a piece of speculative legislation 
that had been rushed through the legisla- 
ture under the guise of a noble philan- 
thropy. It was my habit to receive all 
who came in without the intermediary of 
door-keeper and card-bearer. My private 
secretary, Colonel Penn, who sat near me, 
protected me from intrusive or idle callers. 
This correspondent was a new type in 
my experience. In appearance he was 
neither young nor old, and he had the air 
of belonging to many countries. I could 
_not have told his nationality even. He 
had the appearance of being modest, while 
, 
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he had the self-possession of 
a graven image. His manner 
was the perfection of simplic- 
ity and unobtrusiveness, and 
almost before I knew it, the 
object of his visit was pre- 
sented and I was talking to 
him with a volubility that 
made my private secretary, 
Colonel Penn, turn as pale as 
ashes with apprehension. He 
did not breathe again until the 
correspondent had suggested, 
of his own accord, that he 
should submit the article he 
was to write for my approval. 

He remained with me for two 
days, and he took one more day to write 
the two newspaper pages of story that he 
prepared. I could not help being amused 
at the professional art shown in it all. 
He had varied my dull discourse with 
personal descriptions, anecdotes from my 
personal friends, flippant remarks of his 
own, until he had put together an article 
that any one at all interested in politics 
could not avoid reading through. My 
personality he treated with grave respect. 
He gave my opinions as I uttered them, 
and accepted without question my correc- 
tions. He presented me grave, dignified, 
and devoted to a high sense of public 
duty, while he, as the scribe, skipped 
lightly about as the showman of a newly- 
discovered national man. 

It was vastly amusing, and as I have 
never been so considerately treated by any 
newspaper since that time, I trust I shall 
be pardoned for this tribute to the memory 
of my first and only satisfactory news- 
paper interviewer. I am not clear whether 
this publication had any effect upon my 
political fortunes. Personally, I should 
doubt it. 


* * * 


Notwithstanding my uncompromising 
attitude concerning politicians, Colonel 
Ezra Thompson was as earnest an advo- 
cate of my political fortunes as.if he had 
no confidence in my sincerity. He evi- 
dently was willing to avail him- 
self of my personal popularity for 
party purposes. 

I can now say with a clear con- 
science that when the state con- 
vention met to choose delegates 
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to the national convention, I had used no 
personal influence of any kind to secure 
the vote of a single delegate. I can, 
therefore, take pride in the fact tkat I 
was made early in the proceedings of tke 
convention its unanimous choice. Be- 
yond this I cannot go with the same sense 
of personal pride. 

I was not present at the national con- 
vention and knew but few of its members. 
I know to-day less than any one the real 
inside history of that convention, and I 
now state upon my personal honor that I 
was not consulted once during fhe days 
of its stormy proceedings. Colonel Ezra 
Thompson was the chairman of our state 
delegation, and was therefore considered 
my personal representative, although he 
had no authority from me of any kind. 

The national convention met in June. 
My importance as a candidate of the state 
secured for my house a private wire, placed 
at my disposal by the local telegraph 
management. The presence of an opera- 


tor and a telegraph instrument in the 
quiet precincts of my library added an 
element of excitement to our hitherto 
tranquil household. 

The sharp staccato of the telegraph key 


sang to me a song of enchantment. I 
seemed to hear its voice chanting over 
and over again, ‘‘ You will be nominated ; 
you will be nominated !’’ even when the 
operator was transcribing routine mes- 
sages. 

The neighbors, headed by our family 
pastor, thronged the house in these con- 
vention days. The local photographer 
came at all times. Our house inside and 
out was taken from every point of view. 
I, too, came in for my share of attention 
from the pursuing camera. 

I shall never forget the gathering around 
the library table on the third night of the 
convention. The room was crowded. 
The wire fairly burned with fiery bulletins 
describing fights, rows, and impassioned 
speeches. The convention was finally 
organized, all rejected candidates elimi- 
nated, and the great business of putting 
candidates in nomination was in order. 

My name was sixth in the list of pres- 
entation. My merits as a candidate were 
described by a nephew of Colonel Ezra 
Thompson, John G. Thompson, who was 
the attorney-general of our state. Colonel 
Ezra was not aspeech-maker. Inever fully 
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realized the value of the attorney-general’s 
friendship until I read, with glistening 
eyes, the phrases of praise uttered by this 
eloquent attorney as they came to me over 
the private wire. He was yet too young 
it’ politics not to besincere. I was a child 
of the people, who had come up from hum- 
ble beginnings, and had retained my 
sympathies for the great masses. I was 
presented as the great foe of corporations 
and trusts, as a man who could be relied 
upon, in moments of peril or trial, on ac- 
count of his sterling qualities. But I will 
spare you the rest of the phrases. They 
were read aloud to an admiring circle of 
ladies and children by our pastor, who 
trolled out the words of eulogy in his very 
best pulpit manner. He said to me after- 
wards: ‘‘It is such a privilege to come 
intimately in contact with great national 
affairs, and to feel that I have a member 
of my flock destined to occupy such a 
high place in the future.’’ 

This remark was made just about the 
time the convention began to break. The 
two leading candidates were strong 
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enough to kill each other, and so Colonel 
Ezra Thompson came to some kind of an 
understanding with one of them, and be- 
fore I exactly understood what was being 
done the bulletins began to come in, an- 
nouncing a tremendous gain in my vote. 
When it got up to over two hundred I left 
the library. An inner instinct told me 
that my nomination would follow in a few 
moments, and I wished to be alone, so as 
to better control my emotions and prepare 
for the scene of congratulations sure to 
follow. 

My wife, two daughters, and son came 
in and looked at me as if with a new 
interest, but they soon left me and re- 
turned to the neighbors. I sat alone in 
my great easy chair, in the little closet 
where I always worked and studied when 
at home. My head was in a whirl. My 
heart throbbed with the force of a trip- 
hammer. My blood fairly boiled in my 
veins. Visions of power and possibilities 
passed before my eyes. The weight of a 
great responsibility came, at times, to op- 
press me. 

About half-past ten I heard my pastor 
say: ‘Glory, hallelujah!’’ Then there 
was a cheering, and a clapping of hands, 
and the door of my sanctum was burst 
open, and in came the neighbors, headed 
by my wife and daughters. My wife 
threw her arms about my neck and kissed 
mie as she burst into tears. As we stood 
locked in the embrace of deep emotion, I 
observed a reporter of a local newspaper 
at the door, making a brief sketch of the 
scene. Every one called out at once: 
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‘«You’re nominated! You’re nominated !’’ 
1 wasalternately hugged and kissed by the 
men andthe women. When the first phase 
of joyful emotion was passed, a new dig- 
nity asserted itself ; even those who knew 
me best fell back respectfully. Iwasnowa 
new character. I was my party’s choice 
for the presidency of the United States. 
Involuntarily I straightened as I walked 
forth to the library desk, where I seated 
myself by the side of the operator, and 
read over carefully the last bulletin. Then 
came the despatches of congratulation. 

The ‘first despatch was from Colonel 
Ezra, and it simply said : ‘‘ We got there. 
Ezra Thompson.’’ Then came despatches 
of the queerest kind from all parts of the 
United States. Some of them began: 
‘‘ Glory to God on High for your nomina- 
tion.’’ The enthusiastic rapture of peo- 
ple I had never heard of was to me a rev- 
elation in American politics. A great 
majority of these despatches were sent 
‘‘collect,’’ and had it not been for the 
kind liberality of the telegraph company, 
who had offered me the use of the wires 
for the night, I should have had about six 
hundred dollars to pay for the despatches 
which were sent me from every corner of 
the United States. There appears to be a 
tradition throughout the country that a 
full list of the names of people who send 
in congratulations upon such occasions is 
kept by the candidate, and, in the event 
of his election, he turns to this list for his 
first selections for office. Certainly there 
could be no other explanation of the mad 
ecstasy and energy displayed by these 
despatch-writers. 


* 


Immediately following the adjournment 
of the convention, I found myself the cen- 
ter of anew light. My mail grew suddenly 
to an enormous volume. Colonel Penn 
was obliged to employ two assistants, as I 
firmly made up my mind to answer every 
letter sent me, no matter how humble the 
subject or how obscure the writer. The 
smallness of local politics fell from me. 
I now moved in the purer and loftier at- 
mosphere of national politics. When the 
formal committee came to me, to make 
official announcement of my nomination, 
I was already hard at work upon my let- 
ter of acceptance. Something of its char- 
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acter I outlined in my 
speech to the commit- 
tee. 

I ignored, so far as 
possible, the juggling 
phrases of the plat- 
form-makers of my 
party. This silly trap 
to catch votes belongs 
to the dark ages of 
politics. A party is 
judged by its acts, and 
not by its promises. 
In my letter of accep- 
tance I tried to make 
up, in sincerity and 
straight-forward ear- 
nestness, for the hyp- 
ocritical party plat- 
form. 

I was disappointed, 
however, in the result. 
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from time to time, to 
the sight of men stoop- 
ing to any fraud or 
crime to secure politi- 
cal success. 

After all, the ques- 
tion 6f government is 
purely a business one, 
and should be consid- 
ered coolly and calmly 
in the atmosphere of 
grave tranquillity. 
But this can never be 
until the cornet bray- 
ing, drum pounding, 
money squandering 
managing politicians 
are placed in the back- 
ground. 
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I was yet to find out 

that the indifferent American public had 
long ago learned to distrust profoundly 
the utterance of any candidate in any 
election campaign. 

I expressed myself in favor of a single 
term for the president, and with the 
period extended to eight or ten years. 
This was in the interest of commercial 
prosperity, so disturbed by our frequent 
elections. I did not make my letter long. 
I made an earnest pledge to work for the 
purification of politics and the cure of the 
evil of patronage which now curses the 
administration of public affairs. 

One of our great party leaders, in criti- 
cizing my letter, said: «‘ You are wrong 
to advocate the lengthening of the term 
of the presidency upon the ground sub- 
mitted by you. Our frequent election 
agitations are good things. By them 
alone are the people educated in political 
affairs. We have but few amusements, 
and politics supplies the people with a 
never-ending source of interest. It would 
not do to have campaigns too far apart.”’ 

I do notagree with this view. While it 
has some point, the price we pay for our 
election campaigns in the way of business 
depressions is too great. Frequent elec- 
tions are the devices of political managers 
to further their own fortunes. It is only 
through the stimulus of the frightful ex- 
citement of artificially overworked cam- 
paign managements that we are treated, 


When it came to the 
management of the campaign I found no 
means of compelling the consideration 
even of my own ideas. The chairman of 
the national committee is supposed to be 
selected only after consultation with the. 
presidential nominee. But his choice is 
confined to the members of the national 
committee, all politicians. 

So when General Wheeler, of Chicago, 
was submitted to me as chairman, I found 
but little to say in the way of criticism, 
as none of the committee were known to 
me. Incidentally, Colonel Ezra remarked 
to me that General Wheeler was a many 
times millionaire and, therefore, could af- 
ford to accept the situation. 

‘« But,’’ said I, «I should prefer a poor 
man,”’ 

‘You could not find one who could 
afford to serve. It takes a rich man for 
that place to secure subscriptions.”’ 

‘« But I will not have a money campaign 
made for me.’’ 

‘« Well,-you had better talk to General 
Wheeler about that.” 

General. Wheeler came. 


To him I said 
what I had_said to Colonel Ezra. — 

The general replied: «‘If I accept this 
position I accept. with it a responsibility 
beyond the one involved in your personal 


fortunes. I shall look wholly to the suc- 
cess of our party. You are its represen- 
tative. What your private views are 
concerns me only as they relate to party 
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questions. If you approve of my selec- 
tion, and I assure you you will get no 
different management from any other 
member of the committee, I shall use my 
best efforts to contribute to the success of 
our party. The great business interests 
involved in the*question of that success 
do not permit me to stand upon any trifles. 
I donot propose to try any reform methods 
in conducting a campaign against an un- 
scrupulous enemy.”’ 

‘« How do you know your enemy is un- 
scrupulous ?’’ 

‘*That is not a matter for argument. 
Politics is a war where success justifies 
the means employed.”’ 

General Wheeler was elected chairman 
of the committee with my negative ap- 
proval. There was no one else, perhaps, 
and from the day of his election I was 
given no details of the actual manage- 
ment of the campaign. 

I wrote a private letter to the chairman 
upon the subject in which I said: «I will 
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codperate in all proper ways to the suc- 
cess of the campaign, but I will make no 
pledges of a private nature and will permit 
none to be made for me.”’ 

But this attitude and expression of mine 
had no more influence upon the campaign 
than a stone thrown into the sea. I said 
to myself: «* My turn will come after elec- 
tion, if we are successful."’ 


*% * 


A committee representing the New York 
Chamber of Commerce called upon me 
early in the campaign. Its chairman, a 
great banker, said to me: 

«We have called to learn something of 
your personal opinions. We have been 
pleased to hear of your conservatism. 
We want to counsel with you. If you are 
elected, we will never ask any personal 
favor. We business people want so little 
from our statesmen, but they never con- 
sider us as worthy of notice, except when 
subscriptions for a campaign are in order.”’ 

‘What do you want?”’ 

«Simply, sane consideration. We do 
not want our tariff and financial systems 
threatened with upheavals every six 
months. What we want is some settled 
uniform policy relating to questions of a 
purely commercial character. There never 
should be any partisanship in questions 

strictly commercial in their bearings. 


©) Our riches and natural resources have 
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kept us prosperous in spite of the suici- 
dal changes advocated every year by po- 
litical theorists, but a period is ap- 
proaching when all this must stop."’ 
“T am fully in sympathy with 
you.”’ 

«‘T know that, and that is why 
we talk so freely. In addition to 
the burden we bear through the 
losses incurred by thoughtless 
and senseless. agitations, we have 
to pay heavy assessments to the 
managers of both political organ- 
izations to insure ourselves from 
future attack.’’ 

‘I assure you, dear sir, you 
need not pay any money upon 
my personal account, and if I 
had my way no money would be 
paid at all.” 

‘‘We are eager and anxious to 
pay to maintain the existing order 
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of things. We can better endure even a 
bad administration than frequent changes 
of policy. Good business men generally 
favor the continuance of the party in 
power—upon the theory that it is better 
to bear the ills we know than fly to those 
we wot not of.’’ 


* 


The campaign had only a little over 
four months to run, as the convention had 
met late in June; and the election was to 
be in early November. My opponent was 
a finished politician, with great experience 
in national affairs. He had the earnest 
support of a great Eastern syndicate, 
which was said to have subscribed a mill- 
ion of dollars to the campaign fund. Our 
side was reported to have raised an 
equal amount. This thought of the vast 
sums to be employed on each side gave 
me a feeling of degradation. Had our 
politics descended to the plane where it 
was no longer a contest of principle, 


but a war of dollars, and of the personal 
machinations of politicians? But when I 
mentioned my doubts to Colonel Ezra, he 


said: ‘Now, don’t you worry about 
things you can’t help. Leave all that to 
Wheeler. Politics is a war where the only 
crime is to fail.”’ 

For the first two weeks of the campaign 
I was content. I went over the proofs of 
the authorized biography aud helped to 
answer the huge flood of letters. My let- 
ter of acceptance was generally praised by 
the papers friendly to me, and denounced 
by the opposition press as a hypocritical 
mass of dodging dulness. Huge litho- 
graphic portraits, slightly varying in their 
abyssmal depths of crudity and cheap- 
ness, came by every express, seeking my 
signature of approval. 

«Sign ’em all,’’ said Colonel Ezra. 
‘‘Make the boys happy. The uglier you 
are made to appear, the more pop’lar 
you’ll be,—more in sympathy with the 
plain people.’’ 

The petty misery of these grotesque 
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portraits was soon forgot- 
ten in the first scandal of 
the campaign. Up to this 
time I had regarded myself 
as an honest man. But a 
writer of the. opposition 
found enough material in 
iny former connection with 
a bankrupt mining scheme, 
early in my struggie as a 
lawyer, where. I was only 
an innocent victim, in the 
shape 6f a Iainb-like invest- 
or, to make arattack upon 
me. I now discovered that 
I was one of the originators 
of the scheme, and had been 
a participator in the ill-got- 
ten gains. My actual loss 
had been six ‘hundred hardly-earned dol- 
lars, my first savings, and it was pretty 
hard to now find-myself made responsible 
by the publication of the most shameless 
lying ever known in history. 

‘Not in history, since last campaign,”’ 
said Colonel Ezra, to whom I had thus 
vigorously protested. «No,’’ said he, 
‘‘you should not explain.’ 

‘* But if I let it go without denial, some 
one may think me guilty.”’ 

«Stuff and nonsense. We will send 
out a brief denial of the story from the 
committee ; but you keep silent. There 
was never a vote made or lost by a cam- 
paign scandal. But if they are in for 
mud-slinging, why, we will turn our 
battery loose.’’ 

Sure enough, the opposition candidate 
was involved, before the week was out, 
in a'story that showed he had robbed 
the estate of a widow and orphan, as a 
trustee. I wrote to the committee, dep- 
recating this kind of warfare. Beyond 
this I could do nothing. 
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But this first scandal was 
nothing in comparison to 
what followed. I will spare 
vou a description of the deg- 
radations active partisan 
enemies sought to heap up- 
on me. Not even my wife 
and children were. spared. 
But after a time the flood 
of scandal rose so high that 
I became dispirited and 
weary, and I was glad to 
seek relief by accepting the 
plan of the committee, to 
make speeches in the then 
doubtful states. 
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There was now a fever of excitement in 
this work that made me forget the poig- 
nant stabs of the campaign slanders. We 
had asplendidtrain. My own car was the 
private property of the presidentof a great 
railroad. It had two comfortable bed- 
rooms, a large dining-room, anda kitchen. 
Colonel Ezra made up a large party of 
campaign orators, newspaper correspon- 
dents representing papers friendly to us, 
private secretaries, porters, trainmen, and 
servants. No royal person could have had 
more luxury in his surroundings of travel, 
and certainly no reigning sovereign could 
have commanded the attention that I, as 
a mere candidate, enjoyed upon this 
eventful trip. 

Eventful, did I say? Imagine the 
change from quiet and peace, to an excite- 
ment and uproar that never ceased from 
the beginning to the end of this journey. 
I shall never forget the air of «« Marching 
Through Georgia.’ Every band engaged 
in the campaign played that, and nothing 
else. It saluted us at early morning, 
greeted us at the various railway stations, 
blared at us during the parades, hooted its 
triumphant airs in the furious scenes of 
partisan torchlight parading in the eve- 
ning, and, whenever we tried to sleep, 
pursued us at the head of some newly- 
arrived band of enthusiasts, who despised 
rest or sleep so long as the campaign 
was on. 

We were constantly moving. We were 
billed beforehand, like a circus. At every 
town we stopped we found elaborate 
preparations. The towns were alive with 
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flags and arches. But with all the 
changes and the rapidity of movement, 
the incidents of each day were wonder- 
fully alike. First, I would have a con- 
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of amusement to the routine of yelling, 
reception, and speech-making. 

In the western Middle States the women 
were as conspicuous as the men in their 


sultation with the local committee, either participation in the election excitement. 
on the train, or after arrival. Sometimes Young ladies, mounted with gay cavaliers, 
I slept in my car, sometimes at the pri- marched in all the processions, and I was 
vate house of some leading citizen. There quite worn out with their fervid embraces 
was always the shadow of an official in the public démonstrations that greeted 
committee between every town and me. the candidate. But of all the fatigues of 
These committees were always impor- the campaign there was ng one that over- 
tant anddismal. They came festooned with 

huge badges, and they always presented 

me with one, which Colonel Ezra made 

me wear. These committees always gave 

their views, and I had to sit and listen. 

These interviews did not last long, owing 

to the breaks made by our rapid stops. 

Then I would find a great crowd, curious, 

good-natured, and easily aroused to en- 

thusiasm. ‘They stared at me with such 

curiosity, however, that I felt, at times, 

upon a par with the wild man of Borneo, 

and have no doubt that, with 


Colonel Ezra's management, an 
equally wild enthusiasm could 
have been worked up for the 
bearded lady. 

When the town was large we 
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° e o THE CANDIDATE'S SPECIAL. 
left the train with the committee 


to goto some public place wherea platform shadowed that caused by the woman dele- 
was erected for the speakers of the day. gation that came upon the heels of every 
We had carriages in waiting to which committeeman, to plead with me, if elect- 
were attached the best show horses of the ed, to keep ardent spirits out of the White 
neighborhood. The band always struck House. I had to listen, for Colonel Ezra 
up ‘‘Marching Through Georgia’ with a would not permit any delegation to be 
crash, and the crowd always cheered. The turned away. ‘‘The candidate,’’ said he, 
local police were always swamped by the genially, ‘‘must be always on tap.”’ 
crowd and the enthusiasm. The greatest For the first time in my life I saw what 
men of our party, and even the candi- is called a female brass-band. The par- 
date himself, had to fairly fight their way ticipation of women in the campaign had 
through to the carriages. The good been so great that it had culminated in 
American public, just brimful of energy several towns by the formation of bands 
and good will, tried at every place to see composed wholly of women. They wore 
how near they could goto breaking our white vivandiére costumes trimmed with 
ribs by pressure. In this hurly-burly the broad bands of red. They marched with 
pickpockets who followed our train plun- great dash, and all of them looked pic- 
dered the local committeemen. We of turesque, except the woman with the 
the regular party had been stripped the bass drum. 

first day, and no longer had anything. I Our greatest excitement during the cam- 
travelled nearly a month without even a_ paign was keeping reporters of the oppo- 
toothpick in my pockets. When the car- sition press out of our quarters. They 
riages were reached our country horses came in all forms and disguises, but the 
and horsemen always treated us toarun- keen eyes of the members of the same 
away or a smash-up. The excitement profession who were friendly to us were 
over this, and the wail of loss over the able to instantly detect the professional 
deeds of the pickpockets, added a thread attempts to capture the secrets and the 
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CABINET-MAKING, 


personalities of this political train. 

Sometinres we only made stops of ten 
or fifteen minutes. Then speeches were 
made from the rear platform of the last 
car. I was always presented as the next 
President of the United States. As my 
speeches were always reported verbatim, 
and telegraphed to the Associated Press, 
I had to work hard to maintain anything 
like variety, and avoid repetitions. Col- 
onel Ezra was very ingenious at gather- 
ing material forme. And, thanks to his 
assistance, I made much more of a suc- 
cess than I could have without him. 
He would talk to the committeemen when 
they came on the train, and would find 
out the leading interests of the next town 
we were going to visit. Then he would 
come to me with a correct statement of 
its manufacturing, or other industries, and 
so I could make the local allusions which 
I found awakened a much greater enthu- 
siasm than the most masterly exposition 
of national issues. 


* * 


The moving spectacle of active cam- 
paigning made a profound impression 
upon me. I had a strange feeling of 
helplessness. I was only part of a great 
system. The people who came out to our 
meetings did not come to be convinced by 
argument, but to be amused. Only par- 


tisans of our side came to our 
meetings, and they approved 
the arguments even before 
they were half uttered. 

The October elections were 
in our favor. I went to New 
York soon after, but I found 
the excitement here too much 
for my peace of mind. The 
papers were filled every day 
with the most violent per- 
sonal attacks and scandals. 
Each committee was charged 
with attempts to carry the 
election by fraud. 

‘* The War of Dollars’’ was 
the head-line in one of the 
sensational newspapers. 

I left New York suddenly, 
escaping, as from the pesti- 
lence, the atmosphere of 
abuse and slander. 

In the privacy of my library 
I said: ‘* Let the politicians fight it out 
among themselves as they will. I am not 
responsible for the American political sys- 
tem that makes a candidate, however 
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scrong, a mere cork upon the surface of a 


madly dashing stream ; but if my hour of 
responsibility comes I will invoke the 
highest and best within me to do my 
duty.” 


I was elected. It was by a close vote, 
but the victory was clear and undisputed 
for our side. 

I remained at my home during the win- 
ter following my election. I resigned my 
office of governor immediately following 
the election. 

I now gave myself up to the study of 
my administration, the formation of my 
cabinet, and the laying of careful plans 
for the future. I had been such a helpless 
figure in the campaign that I feared I 
should have great difficulties in maintain- 
ing my individuality and independence 
unless I took a very positive stand at the 
start. 

I was overwhelmed with advice, mostly 
unsought. Nearly all of the leading sen- 
ators and members came to see me during 
the winter. I was sadly impressed by 
the fact that no one sought to advise me 
upon public questions, except where some 
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personal interest of the would-be adviser 
was involved. The advice related always 
to some office, and the good effect to be 
accomplished to the party. 

To this I replied: «I shall act as presi- 
dent of the country and not of a party.”’ 

‘Still,’ said the senator to whom I 
said this, ‘‘in your official position you 
are chief of your party, and whatever 
you may desire to accomplish, bear in 
mind, that without your party back of 
you, you are powerless.”’ 

‘‘Is that true?’’ Lasked myself. «Well, 
we will see.’’ 


* 


In the formation of my cabinet I ob- 
served as much individuality as possible. 
I sent for the leading men of the country 
and talked with them, before making anf? 
selections. I was anxious to have about 
me strong representative men. If I could 
find men abler and better equipped than 
myself, so much the better. 

I found, first, that precedent required 
me to offer the first place in the cabinet, 
the post of Secretary of State, to the can- 
didate who had received the second high- 
est number of ballots in the er 
national convention. I was 
pleased to make this proffer 
to the gentleman in question, 
as he was one of the ablest 
men of the day, and from the 
standpoint of ability and pub- 
lic service, fully entitled to 
the presidency. In his disap- 
pointment at his failure to se- 
cure the nomination, he had 
severely criticized my lack of 
merit and experience. He 
had been quite lukewarm in 
the campaign. But this 
counted as nothing with me. 
If he was the man I thought 
he was, his experience would 
prove invaluable, and his per- 
sonal opinion of me might 
change. His acceptance 
cleared that situation. 

In the make-up of the rest 
of the cabinet I followed bus- 
iness rules as far as possible. 
For the treasury I was fortu- 
nate enough to be able to se- 
cure the services of one who 
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had before, in the same position, won the 
confidence of the country. I aimed to se- 
cure men of ripe experience and unques- 
tioned integrity. I sought to obtain, at 
the start, a reputation for trustworthiness 
rather than for brilliancy. 

I incurred, at the very outset, the hos- 
tility of the political managers. I steadily 
ignored every claim made upon me on ac- 
count of pledges given during the cam- 
paign. 

Naturally, General Wheeler came to me 
with vigorous protests. Said he, with 
great emphasis : ‘‘ My God, sir; you will 
ruin our party unless you accept some of 
my recommendations. How do you sup- 
pose money is to be raised for campaigns 
and elections secured, if the men who do 
all the work receive none of the rewards 
of victory ?”’ 

«« You and I had a clear understanding 
at the time you began the campaign. I 
said I would be bound by no pledges. I 
did not approve of your methods. You 
said you were securing the success of your 
party, and must go your own way.” 

««But do you mean that men are to be 
punished for working to secure your elec- 
tion ?”’ 








““l HAVE THE HONOR TO BID 
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YOU GOOD-MORNING.” 
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‘You mean the election of the party? 
Certainly, not punished. Where men of 
merit have worked for the success of the 
party, the fact of such work, when of a 
proper character, shall certainly be cred- 
ited to their advantage. But it will not 
give the advantage that shall overshadow 
all others. In plain words, I do not be- 
lieve in your theory that a campaign is 
a war, and that the offices are to be dis- 
tributed, after a victory, as so much loot 
to the soldiery of the political captains.”’ 

«It is clear that you do not consider 
yourself as a candidate for a second term.’’ 

««T do not.”’ 

«‘ Well, I hope to see you again after 
you have been in Washington for a year. 
You are not the first man elected to high 
office who has tried to get along without 
the aid of the politicians who elected 
him—’”’ 


ISRAPHEL. 


«Pardon me, that is another one of 
your errors. I have been elected by the 
people.’’ 

‘« You think so?”’ 

«Yes, I do, and with all sincerity.”’ 

«IT have the honor to bid you good 
morning.’’ 


* * * 


Accompanied by my cabinet advisers. 
and our families, we left New York, the 
place of final rendezvous, for Washing-- 
ton, upon the morning of the 2d of March, 
in the year 18—. 

I quote from my journal of that day : 

‘IT am now ready for my work. With 
God's help I am going to try to be the 
president of the whole people.” 

The measure of my success I now pro- 
pose to relate. 


[To be concluded next month.) 


ISRAPHEL. 


By FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 


A DREAMER ’midst the stars doth dwell, 
Known to the gods as Israphel. 
His heart-strings are a lute; 
And when, the magic notes outpouring, 
He parts his lips, the Gods, adoring, 
Listen in transport mute, 
Subdued and softened by the spell 
Of the dreamer, Israphel ! 


And mortals, when they hear him, start, 

And full of wonder, call him—Art, 
And fain his gift to gain, 

Essay to imitate the fashion 

Of his rare song, and breathe its passion,— 
But, ah, they strive, in vain ; 

For his song is more than art, 

Whose lute-strings are his heart! 


And others, unto whom he wings 

The sweetest melodies he sings— 

In worship, name him—Love ; 
Yet longing the pure strain to capture, 
When at the very height of rapture, 

A sadness oft approve, 
And fancy, strangely, that he wrings 
The music from their own heart-strings! 





From the painting by Anton de Neuville. 
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By MURAT HALSTEAD. 


“T° HE German method, when arriving 

at a French village, was to take pos- 
session of all the houses, giving the in- 
habitants a small allowance of room, and 
in an hour the place would be studied and 
mapped out, organized for the convenience 
of the invaders. The king’s headquar- 
ters were first marked, and the generals, 
and staff, and chancellor, all the heads of 
departments located, and indicated by 
chalk-marks. 

There were with the army four private 
carriages, each with four horses, belong- 
ing to the King, Bismarck, Moltke, and 
the Red Prince. They were guided by 
postillions wearing high silk hats cov- 
ered with black silk oilcloth. The king 
had a colored servant. On the way from 
Falquemont to Remilly I selected a point 
to get a good look at Moltke. He had an 
escort of lancers, twelve in number, six 
in front, the others behind, and was alone 
in his carriage. As he passed, the dust 
was so thick, I saw only his long, slender, 
highly-polished boots. 


Each 


The troops were without tents. 
man had a heavy woolen and light rub- 
ber blanket rolled together, tied at the 


ends, and. carried over the shoulder. 
When the day’s march was done, every 
man knew his duty. The rifles were 
stacked in a moment, and the knapsacks, 
blankets, canteens, and cartridge-boxes 
piled, or hung on the bayonets. Two men 
would dig a short and narrow ditch with 
light, keen spades; four would go for 
fuel to the nearest hop-field, or board- 
fence, or any sort of loose wood; two 
would hasten to the beef-wagons for meat ; 
two or more with buckets for water ; oth- 
ers invaded a potato-field, or looked if there 
were onions or apples to be had; still 
others, with buckets, foraged for wine, and 
paid for that out of scantily-supplied 
purses of silver carried in their bosoms, 
secured with long thongs of leather pass- 
ing around the neck. As by magic, the 
ditch would be ready, kettles sitting on 
it held firmly by the sharply-cut edges, 
water in them, fire under them, meat and 
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potatoes thrown in, bread, pepper, and 
salt produced, and the savory smell of 
cooking rising from every side. Supper 
would be ready in a trice, and welcomed, 
too, for all were hungry. Then came tobac- 
co, and the ground was quickly covered 
with men rolled in blankets and asleep. 

I remembered very well the reviews, 
in Washington, of the armies of the 
Potomac, and of the west, at the close 
of the war of the Southern Rebellion; but 
a grander military spectacle was pre 
sented by the army of Prince Frederick 
Charles, one hundred and sixty thousand 
strong, crossing the Moselle. This was 
nineteen miles south of Metz, the river 
running north, and the movement was to 
prevent the retreat of Bazaine, by striking 
him in flank as he marched toward Paris. 
The column passing the bridge was mas- 
sive, filling the street, the platoons follow- 
ing each other in close order, officers on 
the sidewalks, the pace rapid in the rush 
to get as many men as possible over the 
river in agiven time. The bands of music 
were splendid, pouring forth the grand 
German marches, and the troops sang in 
majestic volume. Such singing is rare in 
the world. It was as if a stormy ocean 
could be restrained in rhythm and roar 
with ponderous melody. The greatestsur- 
prise I had was hearing aGerman regiment 
sing ‘‘ Old John Brown”’ in English. Ger- 
mans who had served in the Union army 
transmitted it. The cavalry did not cross 
at the bridge, but found fords, and were 
far ahead, searching every road into 
France. The artillery and baggage were 
hurried in processions that would have de- 
lighted those gratified when many hours 
are occupied in passing a given point. 

There was a river of steel that rolled 
over ariver of water and turned away to 
the right, dust-clouds hanging over the 
glittering rifles and helmets. All day and 
night the roar of the march was inces- 
sant; and then a lull. Our telegraph- 
wagons were beside the Moselle, nigh a 
clump of willows, idle, for the king was 
waiting in Pont-d-Mousson, and the line 
was complete to Berlin. Bismarck walked 
about, seeming to enjoy the gloomy hos- 
tility of the people. Mr. Conway and I 
had no home in the army, and, in the 
absence of facilities to get official news, 
gained the advantage of all the rumors 
afloat, and there were many. 
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My eyes sought repeatedly Mount 
Mousson, and we visited it, finding a Ger- 
man regiment there. Far in the north 
the cathedral of Metz was visible, and 
looked like a bird-cage. The sides of the 
mountain were covered with vines, with 
the exception of the east, where there 
were broad slopes of oat-fields. Suddenly 
there was a story that Bazaine had rushed 
out of Metz, with three hundred thousand 
men, to attack the Red Prince before the 
Steinmetz army could come. That meant 
‘«us.”’ We concluded we were right in 
the way of a great battle, and the very 
spot from which to witness the affair was 
Mount Mousson, which commanded the 
whole country. This was ‘‘strategy, my 


-boy.’’ Mr. Conway and I prepared for the 


day by bribingan old French woman to boil 
us a joint of mutton, and we had a loaf 
of bread, radishes, salt, red wine, and ci- 
gars. We climbed the mountain, passing 
through a very secluded ravine, and lo, 
when we reached the ugly village, ard 
the ruins of an ancient castle on the sum- 
mit, expecting to find the German sol- 
diers who had been there the day be- 
fore, there was not a helmet in sight. 

The situation was grave. Wewereina 
lonely place, and in the power of the 
French peasants, a frightened and des- 
perate people, resentful, and anxious above 
all things to murder spies. We had knowt: 
that we were supposed by the French to 
be deadly enemies ; and as half a dozen 
burly men in blue blouses came up from 
the vines, it was plain we were in danger. 
Fortunately, we were not armed! If I 
had been the holder of a revolver at the 
moment, that crowd would not have gath- 
ered around without a protest, for they 
looked as if they meant to bea bartd of 
murderers. ‘You are Germans,’ said, 
in French, a heavy fellow with a thick 
neck and big, sunburnt hands. I replied, 
‘« No, we are Americans.’’ The peasants 
said «‘ English.’’ One handed me a scrap 
of German newspaper, and told me to 
read it. There was, I remember, a de- 
spatch in it, dated «Stuttgart, August 
8, 1870.’’ I had in my pocket a copy 
of the London Telegraph. Our room 
had been occupied by a correspondent of 
that paper, who was with the French, 
and retreated with them. The peasants 
looked suspiciously upon the Telegraph. 
Then I drew my Washburn passport, with 
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the eagle, the red wax, the French rib- 
bons. How those ribbons, red, white, 
and blue, fluttered in the wind ! I pointed 
to the American eagle, and to the words 
‘«United States of America !’’ 

Hope revived; as I saw there was au 
impression produced, and I bid the peas- 
ants ‘«‘Good-day,’’ and walked off, not 
rapidly, but quietly and steadily, as if 
there was nothing the matter. There was 
at first hesitancy, and then a rapid con- 
sultation among the Frenchmen. I had im- 
proved the only chance, and they came to 
a conclusion to let us pass from the bare 
brow of the niountain, as a scuffle might 
be seen there, and they expected us to re- 
turn through the ravine in the vineyards, 
as we had come. There we were to have 
been ‘‘removed.’’ I knew our only chance 
was to turn short in the village, and go 
eastward across the oat-field, instead of 
west, through the vines. We had a good 
start before this movement was detected. 
Then, three of our late companions came 
out of the vines to intercept us, armed 
with reaping-hooks that looked as though 
designed for throat-cutting. 

As the angle at which they advanced 
approached our line of retreat, there was 
a clatter of horses’ feet on the turnpike, 
now in full view, a furlong away, and a 
squadron of German lancers appeared, 
with lances aloft, and pennons flaunting. 
We had not been born to die that day. 
Just as the peasants had surrounded us, 
there was a chime of bells from the town, 
a mile away, silvery, clear, and sweet, and 
pathetic; and the thought came, in a 
flash, that I was called for, and that the 
wide-spread, beautiful landscape was the 
last of earth for me. There was almost 
a vision of the far-off green hills of Ohio, 
and of dear faces there. If it had not 
been for that be-ribboned passport, with 
the big red seal, and the eagle, and the 
“U. S.’’ on it, the spy-hunters would 
never have allowed us to walk Away, and 
if we had followed the ravine, the gentle- 
men with the reaping-hooks would have 
welcomed us, with bloody hands, to hos- 
pitable graves on the mountain that had 
almost haunted me; and my belt, contain- 
ing two hundred napoleons, would have 
been a highly-prized acquisition. 

The next day was that of the battle of 
Mars-la-Tour. Of course, Bazaine’s army 
was not marching to strike the Germans, 


” 
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as had been reported, for he was trying to 
retreat to Chalons.. The Germans struck 
his flank while we were on the mountain, 
engaged with the peasants, and there was 
a frightful slaughter on both sides, and 
mourning for lost friends by our friends. 
It was at Mars-la-Tour the Germans at 
last crossed Bazaine's line of retreat, and 
there was a grand engagement, greater 
than Waterloo. We knew nothing about 
it, but in the evening walked along the 
great highway toward Metz, through im- 
mense hop-fields. The road was very 
broad, and solid, with sidewalks, and rows 
of trees, and strips of grass between the 
wagon-way and the walks. There came 
a mighty rushing sound, and a hundred 
pieces of artillery, with ammunition-wag- 
ons, the horses—six to each gun and 
wagon—galloping, men clinging in their 
places, thundered by. It was the reserve 
artillery going to the battle. 

The next morning we had the explana- 
tion, and the procession of wounded 
seemed never to end. ‘The French 
crowded close to the carriages that were 
loaded with men stricken in almost every 
way. In hay-wagons were piles of straw 
or grass, those shot in the legs reclin- 
ing in the center, and others, with band- 
aged heads, and arms in slings, sitting 
higher, the drivers going very slowly, to 
avoid jolting. The French hissed low: 
‘Aha! You came to our country! . 
Yes! . . And now you see! . 
you like it? . No? . 


' 


then ! 


Do 
. . Stay away 
The appearance of French pris- 
oners, one a general, caused groans and 


exclamations of grief and dismay. But 
if there could be a great battle in the 
neighborhood, and we not know anything 
about it until it was over, our campaign 
might as well close,—we were discouraged. 

Early that evening Conway was out, 
and I writing in our room, when there 
was a sharp knock, and a tall Prussian 
with a glitter of buttons came in with 
the proprietor of the house, and said: «I 
have a card for this.room.”’ I replied : 
‘«But I am paying five francs a day regu- 
larly for it, and that prevents the assign- 
ment to you.’’ The tall Prussian spoke 
angrily to the Frenchman, and they with- 
drew, going up-stairs, where there was 
a heavy tramping, and presently the pro- 
prietor passed down, and a little later the 
officer. My door was still open, and I 
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said to him, ‘‘ Will you come in and have 
a cigar and glass of wine?'’ He was 
gracious, and wanted to know who I was, 
and what I was doing, and meant to do, 
and he was intelligently curious about 
my occupation and adventures. I men- 
tioned disappointment at not hearing of 
the battle of the day before in time to 
witness it, and that seemed to my caller a 
singular sort of solicitude. At three 
o’clock next morning I was aroused from 
deep sleep by a peremptory knock on the 
door, and, lighting a candle, opened it, 
when there towered my Prussian friend, 
who said: «* You regretted not to have 
seen the engagement of the day before 
yesterday. I have orders which to me 
mean, that if you will go to the village of 
Gorze as soon as you can get there, you 
will see the great battle you seek. Good- 
morning!'’ And he tramped down-stairs. 
I heard his heels on the sidewalk, and he 
was gone forever. I did not feel just then 
as though I cared much about battles, 
and remembered plainly the many reasons 
I had for not being there, and how care- 
lessly lead and iron were scattered about 
the country by rifles and batteries. More 


than that, I was tired, and hungry, and 


jaded. I called Conway and told him of 
our good fortune, and we were soon out 
in the street, not happy or glad, but there 
was an improvement in the circulation of 
the blood. 

It was the 18th of August, but the air 
was chilly, and there was a mist on the 
river. I drank wine, ate chocolate, and 
smoked a cigar for breakfast, and reserved 
a scrap of cold meat, a bit of bread, and 
a cake of chocolate for a very hard time. 
The chocolate did not taste really well, 
and I have never since quite liked it. A 
cup of coffee would have helped to give 
me the courage of my convictions. 

We sought the telegraph company, our 
only chance to hold on to the army, and 
found the horses hitched to the wagons, 
camp broken, and they just ready to 
go. We got a little coffee and a cup of 
soup which went to the right spot. There 
never was anything better to drink. Our 
friends were going to Gorze also. How 
lucky, and they said we might ride! The 
east was showing a Silvery lining as we 
moved toward Metz, and in the bright- 
ening light there was a realization not 
wholly cheerful of the possibilities of the 
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day. All that we saw confirmed the tip 
the tall Prussian gave me. 

Our wagons moved slowly, and about 
eight o’clock halted so positively that 
we determined to go on, trusting to legs 
and luck. There we finally parted with 
friends. As we turned to the left, away 
from the road down the river, it was to- 
ward a village beyond which were par- 
tially wooded hills, and as we lost sight 
of the telegraph trains, it seemed we were 
severing the last thread that united us 
with all who cared for us. A column of 
cavalry came along with loud hoofs, and 
a boy we had often seen hailed us, and 
was singing one of his troopers’ songs, 
the refrain of which was: ‘‘And she 
came home with a thousand thalers.’’ 
Three or four times we had met him, 
never expecting to do so again, and this 
was the last. He shouted, «‘ Good-by!”’ 
and rode on into the dust to be seen no 
more. There was a ghastly sight at a 
well,—a peasant had been shot and then 
suspended by the neck, and his black, 
distorted face was hideous. The man had 
been caught trying to pollute water with 
a dead horse, and the Germans made 
away with him promptly, and hung him 
near the well as a warning. 

We followed a turnpike that was fear- 
fully hot as the sun beat upon it. There 
was in a little grove to the right that 
which seemed a golden angel. It was the 
sign of a religious retreat in a mass of 
green trees, that had a wonderfully cool 
and quiet aspect. There were heavy 
sounds in the north and northwest, the 
solemn throbbing of cannon! A horse 
came at headlong speed down the road 
riderless, panting, desperate, whipped with 
flying stirrups, his eyes glowing and nos- 
trils aflame—a startling sight! <A few 
minutes rest under a tree, and a boy with 
a bucket of water was hurrying by, when 
a thaler tempted him to allow me the 
deepest and most delicious drink of my 
life. We entered the battle-field of two 
days before. There were dead horses 
strewn about, and dead men with their 
caps on their faces. A man on horseback 
wanted assistance to care for wounded, 
but there seemed to be nothing we could 
do. There was an ambulance wrecked, and 
a neat camp-chair, which I picked up and 
carried along. We had ascended the 
ridge. There was the sound of firing on 
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the right, not very heavy, a crackle of 
muskets, and the sharper ring of rifled 
field-pieces. There were very few troops 
in sight. Directly north was a group on 
an elevation,—a ridge like a wave,—and I 
made out, with my glass, the king’s car- 
riages, and moved in that direction, and 
soon there was a magnificent Lorraine 
landscape, a rolling plain with scraps of 
woods, a few faded old villages, the vast 
field divided by a beautiful road running 
east and west, and lined with tall feathery 
Normandy poplars, looking like gigantic 
plumes. Masses of German troops were 
moving northward and facing east—that 
is, looking toward home. The French 
had been interrupted in their retreat and 
were facing toward Paris. We drew near 
the position of the king. With him were 
Moltke, and Bismarck, and the staff. At 
once I sat in my chair and took my field- 
glass from its case. I had the only re- 
served seat on the field. Bismarck was 
lying on a blanket spread on the dry 
ground. Moltke and the king stood to- 
gether, familiar and commanding figures. 
A few yards away was Phil. Sheridan, of 
whose presence in the German army I 
had not been aware; indeed, he had only 
arrived the night before and was Bis- 
marck’s guest. 

There had been skirmishing through 
the morning hours, and now, nearly 
noon, the combat deepened with the up- 
roar of artillery and the crash of rifles. 
The attraction of the prodigious spectacle 
was overwhelming. We were on the 
gentle slope of a hill in a great field 
from which the thin wheat had been 
reaped, and there were in the stubble oc- 
casional poppies. Many dead horses were 
scattered about, and their odor was hard 
toendure. The German artillery were 
playing a great part, a mass of more than 
one hundred guns in a line a few hundred 
yards to the left of my position, blew be- 
fore them a snowy cloud streaked with 
long, straight lines of flame, and it seemed 
the bolts and shells were hurled in an in- 
cessant volley. Such was the weight of 
this fire that the French guns were 
ineffectual, and the hourly expected shell- 
ing of our hill did not occur. The French 
line was like a smoky surf, sparkling 
into jets of lightning. The German col- 
umns crowded to the left—north—to 
overlap the French right wing, and this 
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was done at St. Privat after hours of 
combat. The line of the operations was 
nearly nine miles in extent. No one 
could see more than one-half of the front. 
There were three dark clouds of smoke, 
sullen and immense pillars that told of 
burning villages in the midst of the white 
powder clouds dense as mists on the banks 
of Newfoundland. The sky was spotted 
with exploding shells. In the north was 
the deadliest struggle, between Canrobert’s 
corps and the Prussian guards, the latter 
losing nearly eight thousand men in a few 
minutes. I was trying to make my way 
to have a talk with the staff, when the 
king and Moltke, Bismarck, Sheridan, and 
the rest, suddenly mgunted their horses 
and rode forward. We followed on foot, 
and after a brief experience of advancing 
down hill were aware that the point of ob- 
servation we had just left was much better 
than we were likely to find. There was 
on a hillside that we approached, a strange 
litter, like a great flock of sheep or small 
cattle, but with bits of color here and 
there, and something white, profusely 
strewn. My glass toid me the prone fig- 


ures were dead men, the white scraps, let- 
Close at hand was a burial party 


ters ! 
scooping a shallow ditch, and pulling the 
dead into it in a double row, feet to the 
center. The spot was where the French 
had stood under the German artillery fire 
two days before. There was something 
sinister at the moment in this dreadful 
little valley, and when a rifle shot came 
so close that I thought myself hit, and 
waited to feel the pain (as I was told sol- 
diers did when struck), it seemed there 
was an attempt to kill me with a view of 
robbing my body. I exclaimed to Mr. 
Conway : ‘‘Can some one be shooting at 
us?’’ He suggested, perhaps my chair 
was thought property, and the shot a 
warning. I did not think so, but dropped 
the chair, and we returned to the King’s 
Hill. The sun was declining and was like 
a big drop of blood. The dust and smoke 
filled the air. The effect was of our In- 


dian summer. The villages were burning, 


batteries booming. There were tempes- 
tuous outbursts of musketry. Troops 
were discernible in monstrous forms, like 
vague objects seen in a fog. The shriek 
of the mitrailleuse was heard. 

There were no signs yet of a decisive 
engagement. The defeat of the French 
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was five miles to the north, where their 
right wing gave way under overbearing 
pressure. At eight o'clock the blaze of 
the rifles of France was still along the old 
lines, and Sheridan told me afterward 
that the king had a bad quarter of an 
hour, and was obliged to retreat while 
there was a good deal of confusion. The 
old king, Sheridan said, drew his sword 
and shouted and protested,—‘‘ swore in 
Dutch,’’—but was hustled away. There 
is nothing of this in the official reports. 

As the sun was lost in the vapor, it 
seemed important to look for shelter and 
refreshment during the night, and the fact 
of unexploded shells showing copper caps 
in the dust, was asyggestion that walking 
in the dark would be dangerous. A few 
paces beyond the place where we had 
found the king, an artist was seated, 
sketching for an illustrated Leipsic pa- 
per. This artist said, as we approached: 
‘English correspondents?’’ « Yes, Ameri- 
cans,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Where are you 
lodging?’’ «We have no place ; expect to 
find a spot protected from the movements 
of cavalry or artillery, and sleep on the 
ground.’’ ‘*Have you food?’ ‘Yes; 
one cake of chocolate, a piece of bread, and 


a handful of sugar left.’’ The artist said 
he had a room in Gorze, and gave the di- 
rection. We were «‘ welcome,’’—he had to 
take advantage of the remaining light, 
and must work all night on his sketches, 


and we could get supper. I have often ac- 
cepted hospitality with pleasure, but never 
with such a sense of gratitude. The bat- 
tle-field was still smoking and roaring like 
a volcano, but we hastened away, met a 
huckster-wagon with sausages, gin, and 
cigars, fourid our friend’s house, actually 
got excellent coffee and mutton-chops, and 
escaped to our friend’s room from the 
woful presence of wounded officers, one 
of whom was mortally hurt. With my 
portfolio for a pillow, and rolled in my 
blanket, I soon forgot the floor was so 
hard. Mr. Conway sat in a window medi- 
tating, until he caught cold. Our adven- 
tures had made him sleepless. We had 
coffee and chops in the morning, and were 
able to get a little bread and wine, before 
we proceeded to explore the battle-ground, 
not knowing but the fight would be con- 
tinued, and expecting it. 

We had just reached the place where 
the field of the combat of Gravelotte, 
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and the field of Mars-la-Tour lapped, 
when a fine figure of a man came along 
on a very rickety horse with a shabby rig. 
He wanted to know whether we were 
English newspaper men, and asked for 
a good deal of information. We were on 
familiar ground, and he had not seen that 
part of it. A horse wearing a handsome 
saddle was dead by the road, and our 
friend halted, saying to me: * Will you 
see this beast does not get away, while | 
loot a little?’ There was no danger of 
‘the beast’’ running, and my task was 
easy. The saddle of a French officer soon 
replaced the original purchase, likewise 
the bridle, and the beast looked worse 
than ever. I was pleased, later in the 
day, to take a turn in riding, and tried to 
water the poor animal in the ravine be- 
hind the village, but there was such a 
stain of blood in the pool that it was re- 
fused, though the creature was suffering 
for drink. Our friend gave us his name, 
—Archibald Forbes,—and the world knows 
it as that of a war-historian of the rarest 
courage and energy, and gifted in descrip- 
tive writing. On this occasion he was more 
persevering than Mr. Conway and myself. 
We were satisfied when we had passed 
through the long line of German artillery, 
and were in plain view of the French and 
in range of their rifles. Forbes had to go 
to have a ‘‘ chat with the pickets.” When 
I saw him next, he was lecturing in 
America. 

On the return tramp, I was by the road- 
side, scraping the bloody mud from my 
shoes, when I recognized in two men rid- 
ing and talking, Bismarck and Phil. Sheri- 
dan. I had seen Sheridan during the battle, 
but he had not seen me, and our exchange 
of Americanisms amused Bismarck until 
he shook with laughter. 

There were most affecting incidents at 
the hospitals of the meeting of brothers 
and dear friends, when one had been 
wounded. In a burial-ground corpses 
were heaped on the old graves while new 
ones were prepared. There was a deserted 
village, not containing a living creature, 
the street bloody, dead men and horses 
thickly disposed, houses torn with shells, 
stone walls and tile roofs alike wrecked— 
an awful silence there. There was a place 
where six horses attached to an ammuni- 
tion-wagon had fallen in a heap, and 
there were more than twenty dead men, 
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about evenly divided between French and 
Germans, around the horses. There were 
groups of French officers and soldiers 
lying dead beside the road to Paris. 
Sheridan said: «‘ Headquarters goes back 
to-night to Pont-4-Mousson,"’ and there I 
arranged to see him to make adjustments 
to continue the campaign. 

I revisited the field nineteen years 
after the battle and found it unchanged, 
save by the monuments and the absence 
of the armies, but could not find the 
King’s Hill, and there was no trace of the 
grave into which hundreds of the slain 
French were thrown. 

I missed seeing Sheridan in the morn- 
ing. He was asleep when I called, and I 
did not wish to impose myself on him. I 
could not go further without a horse, and 
a place in the army where I had rights to 
a share of food and a place to sleep. Re- 
gretfully I made up my mind to get out, 
go to Brussels, write up the campaign, and 
return, making an agreement to telegraph 
Sheridan. Mr. Conway and I clambered 


on topof a freight car of atrain loaded with 
wounded, an uncomfortable position when 
it rained in the night, and we had but 
a narrow margin of safety in scraping 


through the tunnels, but the tortures en- 
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From the painting by Anton de Neuviile. 
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dured by the wounded made our discom- 
fort seem tame. When we reached Brus- 
sels, Mr. Conway continued at once to 
London, and I wrote what I saw of the 
war, and mailed it home. A cable, sent 
in a most serious mood of the walk over 
the field of slaughter, I was disgusted to 
hear, was received with hilarity by the 
American public. They could not get 
over the oddity of my being in the war, 
as it were, and bestowed the title of Field 
Marshal upon me. 

The telegram from Sheridan's party 
was not encouraging, and so I proceeded 
to Paris, where I imprudently advised 
some of my fellow-countrymen to leave 
town, and the French heard of the pres- 
ence of a man who had just been with 
King William. They proposed to hang 
me to a lamp-post behind the Grand Opera 
House. I narrowly escaped that distinc- 
tion, and was in Paris during the revolu- 
tion, walked in the gardens of the Tui- 
leries, and listened to the doves in the 
chestnut trees, which announced the 
presence of the empress, and with the 
multitude near the obelisk, saw the tri- 
color descend from the old clock tower of 
the palace for the last time. The news 
had come of Sedan. 
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A PLUTOCRATIC TRIUMPH. 


XI. 


New York, April 20, 1894. 
My dear Cyril: 

It is long since I wrote you, and you 
have had reason enough to be impatient 
of my silence. I submit to the reproaches 
of your letter, with a due sense of my 
blame ; whether I am altogether to blame, 
you shall say after you have read this. 

I cannot yet decide whether I have lost a 
great happiness, the greatest that could 
come to any mian, or escaped the worst 
misfortune that could befall me. But such 
as it is, I will try to set the fact honestly 
down. 

I do not know whether you had any 
conjecture, from my repeated mention of 
a lady whose character greatly interested 
me, that I was in the way of feeling any 
other interest in her than my letters ex- 
pressed. I am no longer young, though 


at thirty-five an Altrurian is by no means 


so old as an American at the same age. 
The romantic ideals of the American 
women which I had formed from the 
American novels had been dissipated ; if 
I had any sentiment toward them, as a 
type, it was one of distrust, which my 
very sense of the charm in their incon- 
sequence, their beauty, their brilliancy, 
served rather to intensify. I thought my- 
self doubly defended by that difference 
between their civilization and ours, which 
forbade any reasonable hope of happiness 
in a sentiment for them, tenderer -than 
that of the student of new and strange 
effects in human nature. But we have not 
yet, my dear Cyril, reasoned the passions, 
even in Altruria. 

After I last wrote you, a series of acci- 
dents, or what appeared so, threw me 
more and more constantly into the society 
of Mrs. Strange. We began to laugh at 
the fatality with which we met every- 
where, at teas, at lunches, at dinners, at 
evening receptions, and even at balls, 
where I have been a great deal, because, 
with all my thirty-five years, I have not 
yet outlived that fondness for dancing 
which has so often amused you in 


me. Wherever my acquaintance widened 
among cultivated people, they had no in- 
spiration but to ask us to meet each other, 
as if there were really no other woman in 
New York who could be expected to un- 
derstand me. ‘You must come to lunch 
(or tea, or dinner, whichever it might be), 
and we will have her. She will be so 
much interested to meet you.’’ 

But perhaps we should have needed 
none of these accidents to bring us to- 
gether. I, at least, can look back, and 
see that, when none of them happened, 
I sought occasions for seeing her, and 
made excuses of our common interest in 
this matter and in that, to gotoher. As 
for her, I can only say that I seldom failed 
to find her at home, whether I called upon 
her nominal day or not, and more than 
once the man who let me in said he had 
been charged by Mrs. Strange to say that, 
if I called, she was to be back very soon ; 
or, else; he made free to suggest that, 
though Mrs. Strange was not at home, 
Mrs. Gray was ; and then I found it easy 
to stay until Mrs. Strange returned. The 
good old lady had an insatiable curiosity 
about Altruria, and, though I do not think 
she ever quite believed in our reality, she 
at least always treated me kindly, as if I 
were the victim of an illusion that was 
thoroughly benign. 

I think she had some notion that your 
letters, which I used often to take with 
me, and read to Mrs. Strange and herself, 
were inventions of mine ; and the fact that 
they bore only an English postmark, con- 
firmed her in this notion, though I ex- 
plained that in our present passive atti- 
tude toward the world outside, we had yet 
no postal relations with other countries, 
and, as all our communication at home 
was by electricity, that we had no letter 
post of our own. The very fact that she 
belonged to a purer and better age in 
America disqualified her to conceive of 
Altruria ; her daughter, who had lived 
into a full recognition of the terrible 
anarchy in which the conditions have ulti- 
mated here, could far more vitally imagine 
us, and to her, I believe, we were at once 
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a living reality. Her perception, her 
sympathy, her intelligence, became more 
and more to me, and I escaped to them 
oftener and oftener, from a world where 
any Altrurian must be so painfully at 
odds. In all companies here, I am aware 
that I have been regarded either as a good 
joke, or a bad joke, according to the hu- 
mor of the listener, and it was grateful to 
be taken seriously. 

From the first, I was sensible of a charm 
in her, different from that I felt in other 
American women, and impossible in our 
Altrurian women. She had a deep and 
almost tragical seriousness, masked with 
a most winning gaiety, a light irony, a 
fine scorn that was rather for herself than 
for others. She had thought herself out 
of all sympathy with her environment ; 
she knew its falsehood, its vacuity, its 
hopelessness ; but she necessarily re- 
mained in it, and of it. She was as much 
at odds in it as I was, without my poor 
privilege of criticism and protest, for, as 
she said, she could not set herself up as 
censor of things that she must keep on 
doing as other people did. She could 


have renounced the world, as there are 
ways and means of doing, here; but she 


had no vocation to the religious life, and 
she could not feign it, without a sense of 
sacrilege. In fact, this generous, and 
magnanimous, and gifted woman was 
without that faith, that trust in God, 
which comes to us from living His law, 
and which I wonder any American can 
keep. She denied nothing; but she had 
lost the strength to affirm anything. She 
no longer tried to do good from her heart, 
though she kept on doing charity in what 
she said was a mere mechanical impulse 
from the belief of other days, but always 
with the ironical doubt that she was doing 
harm. Women are nothing by halves, as 
men can be, and she was in a despair 
which no man can realize, for we have 
always some if or and, which a woman of 
the like mood casts from her in wild re- 
jection. Where she could not clearly see 
her way to a true life, it was the same to 
her as an impenetrable darkness. 

You will have inferred something of all 
this, from what I have written of her be- 
fore, and from words of hers that I have 
reported to you. Do you think it so won- 
derful, then, that in the joy I felt at the 
hope, the solace which my story of our 
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life seemed to give her, she should become 
more and more precious to me? It was 
not wonderful, either, I think, that she 
should identify me with that hope, that 
solace, and should suffer herself to lean 
upon me, in a reliance infinitely sweet 
and endearing. But what a fantastic 
dream it now appears ! 

I can hardly tell you just how we 
came to own our love to each other; but 
one day I found myself alone with her 
mother, with the sense that Eveleth had 
suddenly withdrawn from the room, at 
the knowledge of my approach Mrs. 
Gray was strongly moved by something; 
but she governed herself, and, after giv- 
ing me a treinulous hand, bade me sit. 

‘Will you excuse me, Mr. Homos,”’ 
she began, ‘if I ask you whether you in- 
tend to make America your home, after 
this?” 

‘«‘Oh, no!’’ I answered, and I tried to 
keep out of my voice the despair with 
which the notion filled me. I have some- 
times had nightmares, here, in which I 
thought that I was an American by choice, 
and I can give you no conception of the 
rapture of awakening to the fact that I 
could still go back to Altruria, that I had 
not cast my lot with this wretched people. 
‘“« How could I do that?’’ I faltered; and 
I was glad to perceive that I had imparted 
to her no hint of the misery which I had 
felt at such a notion. 

“I mean, by getting naturalized, and 
becoming a citizen, and taking up your 
residence amongst us.”’ 

‘«No,’”’ I answered, as quietly as I could, 
‘‘T had not thought of that.”’ 

‘‘ And you still intend to go back to Al- 
truria?”’ 

‘‘T hope so; I ought to have gone back 
long ago, and if I had not met the friends 
I have in this house—’’ I stopped, for I 
did not know how I should end what I 
had begun to say. 

‘“‘IT am glad you think we are your 
friends,’’ said the lady, «for we have 
tried to show ourselves your friends. I 
feel as if this had given me the right to 
say something to you, that you may 
think very odd.”’ 

‘Say anything to me, dear lady,’’ I re- 
turned. ‘I shall not think it unkind, no 
matter how odd it is.” 

«Oh, it’s nothing. It’s merely that— 
that when you are not here with us, I lose 
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my grasp on Altruria ; and—and I begin 
to doubt—”’ 

I smiled. «I know! People here have 
often hinted something of that kind to 
me. Tell me, Mrs. Gray, do Americans 
generally take me for an impostor ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, no!” she answered, fervently. 
«« Everybody that I have heard speak of 
you has the highest regard for you, and 
believes you perfectly sincere. But—’’ 

‘‘ But what?’’ I entreated. 

‘* They think you may be mistaken.”’ 

‘« Then they think I am out of iny wits 
—that I am in an hallucination !”’ 

‘«No, not that,’’ she returned. « But it 
is so very difficult for us to conceive of a 
whole nation living, as you say you do, 
on the same terms as one family, and no 
one trying to get ahead of another, or 
richer, and having neither inferiors nor 
superiors, but just one dead level of 
equality, where there is no distinction, 
except by natural gifts, and g deeds, 
or beautiful works. It seems impossible, 
it seems ridiculous ’”’ 

««Yes,’’ I confessed, «‘I know that it 
seems so to the Americans.”’ 

‘‘And I must tell you something else, 
Mr. Homos, and I hope you won't take it 
amiss. The first night when you talked 
about Altruria, here, and showed us how 
you had come, by way of England, and 
the place where Altruria ought to be on 
our maps, I looked them over, after you 
were gone, and I could make nothing of 
it. As far as I could see, Australia and 
New Zealand occupied the place that Al- 
truria ought to have had on the map.”’ 

‘‘ Australia and New Zealand are more 
like Altruria than any other countries of 
the plutocratic world, in their constitu- 
tion,’’ I said, ‘‘ and perhaps that was what 
made them seem to occupy our place.” 

‘©No, it wasn’t that; it couldn’t have 
been, for I didn’t know that they were 
like Altruria. Ican’t explain it—I never 
could. I have often looked at the map 
since, but it was no use.”’ 

‘““Why,”’ I said, «if you will let me 
have your atlas—"’ 

She shook her head. «It would be the 
same again, as soon as you went away.”’ 
I could not conceal my distress, and she 
went on: ‘«‘ Now, you mustn't mind what 
Isay. I’m nothing but a silly old woman, 
and Eveleth would never forgive me if 
she could know what I’ve been saying.” 
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‘*Then Mrs. Strange isn’t troubled, as 
you are, concerning me?’’ I asked, and I 
confess my anxiety attenuated my voice 
almost to a whisper. 

Mrs. Gray shook her head vaguely. 
««She won't admit that she is. It might 
be better for her if she would. But Eveleth 
is very true to her friends, and that—that 
makes me all the more anxious that she 
should not deceive herself.’’ 

««Oh, Mrs. Gray!’’ I could not keep a 
certain tone of reproach out of my words. 

She began to weep. ‘There! I knew 
I should hurt your feelings. But you 
mustn’t mind what I say. I beg your 
pardon! I take it all back—”’ 

‘« Ah, I don’t want you to take it back ! 
But what proof shall I give you that there 
is such a land as Altruria! If the dark- 
ness implies the day, America must im- 
ply Altruria. In what way do I seem 
false, or mad, except that I claim to be the 
citizen of a country where people love one 
another as the first Christians did?"’ 

‘«« That is just it,’ she returned. « No- 
body can imagine the first Christians, and 
do you think we can imagine anything 
like them in our own day ?”’ 

‘‘But Mrs. Strange—she imagines us, 
you say ?’’ 

‘«« Shethinksshedoes ; but Iamafraid she 
only thinks so, and I know her better than 
you do, Mr. Homos. I know how enthusi- 
astic she always was, and how unhappy 
she has been since she has lost her hold 
on faith, and how eagerly she has caught 
at the hope you have given her of a higher 
life on earth than we live here. If she 
should ever find out that she was wrong, 
I don’t know what would become of her. 
You mustn’t mind me; you mustn't let 
me wound you by what I say !”’ 

‘*You don’t wound me, and I only 
thank you for what you say; but I en- 
treat you to believe in me. Mrs. Strange 
has not deceived herself, and I have not 
deceived her. Shall I protest to you, by 
all that is sacred, that I am really what I 
told you I was; that I am not less, and 
that Altruria is infinitely more, happier, 
better, gladder, than any words of mine 
can say? Shall I not have the happiness 
to see your daughter to-day ? I had some- 
thing to say to her, something—and now 
I have so much more! If she is in the 
house, will not you send toher? I can 
make her understand—’’ 
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I stopped at a certain expression which 
I fancied I saw in Mrs. Gray's face. 

‘«‘Mr. Homos,’’ she began, so very 
seriously that my heart trembled witha 
vague misgiving, ‘‘sometimes I think 
you had better not see my daughter any 
more.”’ 

‘« Not see her any more?’’ I gasped. 

‘Yes; I don’t see what good can come 
of it, and it’s all very strange, and un- 
canny. I don’t know how to explain it; 
but, indeed, it isn’t anything personal. 
It’s because you are of a state of things 
so utterly opposed to human nature, that 
I don’t see how—I am afraid that—”’ 

‘«« But I am not uncanny to fer?’’ I en- 
treated. «I am not unnatural, not in- 
credible—’”’ 

««Oh, no; that is the worst of it. But 
I have said too much ; I have said a great 
deal more than I ought. But you must 
excuse it: Iam anold woman. I am not 
very well, and I suppose it’s that makes 
me talk so much."’ 

She rose from her chair, and I perforce 
rose from mine, and made a movement 
toward her. 

‘No, no,’’ she said, «‘ I don’t need any 
help. You must come again soon, and 
see us, and show that you've forgotten 
what I’ve said.’’ She gave me her hand, 
and I could not help bending over it, and 
kissing it. She gave a little, pathetic 
whimper. ‘‘Oh, I Auow I’ve said the 
most dreadful things to you.”’ 

‘« You haven’t said anything that takes 
your friendship from me, Mrs. Gray, and 
that is what I care for.’’ My own eyes 
filled with tears, I do not know why, and 
I groped my way from the room. With- 
out seeing any one in the obscurity of the 
hallway, where I found myself, I was 
aware of some one there, by that sort of 
fine perception that makes us know the 
presence of a spirit. 

“You are going?’’? a whisper said. 
«Why are you going?’’ And Eveleth 
had me by the hand, and was drawing me 
gently into the dim drawing-room that 
opened from the place. ‘I don’t know 
all my mother has been saying to you. I 
had to let her say something ; she thought 
she ought. I knew you would know how 
to excuse it.’’ 

‘©Oh, my dearest !’’ I said, and why I 
said this I do not know, or how we found 
ourselves in each other’s arms. 
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‘«« What are we doing ?"’ she murmured. 

‘You don't believe I am an impostor, 
an illusion, a visionary !’’ I besought her, 
straining her closer to my heart. 

“I believe in you, with all my soul!” 
she answered. 

We sat down, side by side, and talked 
long. I did not go away the whole day. 
With a high disdain of convention, she 
made me stay. Her mother sent word that 
she would not be able to come to dinner, 
and we were alone together at table, in an 
image of what our united lives should be. 
We spent the evening in that happy inter- 
change of trivial confidences that lovers 
use in symbol of the unutterable raptures 
that fill them. We were there in what 
seemed an infinite present, without a 
past, without a future. 

Society had to be taken into our confi- 
dence, and Mrs. Makely saw to it that 
there were no reserves with society. Our 
engagement was not quite like that of two 
young persons, but people found in our 
character and circumstance an interest far 
transcending that felt in the engagement 
of the most romantic lovers. Some note 


of the fact came to us by accident, as one 
evening when we stood near a couple, 


and heard them talking. ‘It must be 
very weird,’’ the man said; ‘‘something 
like being engaged to a materialization.”’ 
‘Yes,’’ said the girl, «quite the Demon 
Lover business, I should think.’’ She 
glanced round, as people do, in talking, 
and, at sight of us, she involuntarily put 
her hand over her mouth. I looked at 
Eveleth ; there was nothing expressed in 
her face but a generous anxiety for me. 
But so far as the open attitude of society 
toward us was concerned, nothing could 
have been more flattering. We could 
hardly have been more asked to meet 
each other than before; but now there 
were entertainments in special recogni- 
tion of our betrothal, which Eveleth said 
could not be altogether refused, though 
she found the ordeal as irksome as I did. 
In America, however, you get used to 
many things. I do not know why it 
should have been done, but in the society 
columns of several of the great news- 
papers, our likenesses were printed, from 
photographs procured I cannot guess 
how, with descriptions of our persons as 
to those points of coloring, and carriage, 
and stature, which the pictures could not 
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give, and with biographies such as could 
be ascertained in her case and imagined 
in mine. In some of the society papers, 
paragraphs of a surpassing scurrility 
appeared, attacking me as an impostor, 
and aspersing the motives of Eveleth in 
her former marriage, and treating her as 
a foolish crank, or an audacious flirt. 
The goodness of her life, her self-sacrifice 
and works of benevolence counted for no 
more against these wanton attacks than 
the absolute inoffensiveness of my own ; 
the writers knew no harm of her, and 
they knew nothing at all of me; but they 
devoted us to the execration of their 
readers simply because we formed apt and 
ready themes for paragraphs. You may 
judge of how wild they were in their aim 
when some of them denounced me as an 
Altrurian plutocrat ! 

We could not escape this storm of noto- 
riety ; we had simply to let it spend its 
fury. When it began, several reporters 


of both sexes came to interview me, and 
questioned me, not only as to all the facts 
of my past life, and all my purposes in 
the future, but as to my opinions of hyp- 
notism, eternal punishment, the Ibsen 


drama, and the tariff reform. I did my 
best to answer them seriously, and cer- 
tainly I answered them civilly ; but it 
seemed from what they printed that the 
answers I gave did not concerr® them, for 
they gave others forme. They appeared 
to me for the most part kindly and well- 
meaning young people, though vastly ig- 
norant of vital things. They had appar- 
ently visited me with minds made up, or 
else their reports were revised by some 
controlling hand, and a quality injected 
more in the taste of the special journals 
they represented, than in keeping with 
the facts. When I realized this, I refused 
to see any more reporters, or to answer 
them, and then they printed the ques- 
tions they had prepared to ask me, in 
such form that my silence was made of 
the same damaging effect as a full confes- 
sion of guilt upon the charges. 

The experience was so strange and new 
to me that it affected me in a degree I was 
unwilling to let Eveleth imagine. But 
she divined my distress, and when she 
divined that it was chiefly for her, she set 
herself to console and reassure me. She 
told me that this was something every 
one here expected, in coming willingly or 
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unwillingly before the public ; and that I 
must not think of it at all, for certainly 
no one else would think twice of it. This, 
I found was really so, for when I ven- 
tured tentatively to refer to some of these 
publications, I found that people, if they 
had read them, had altogether forgotten 
them ; and that they were, with all the 
glare of print, of far less effect with our 
acquaintance, than something said under 
the breath in a corner. I found that some 
of our friends had not known the effigies 
for ours which they had seen in the pa- 
pers ; others made a joke of the whole af- 
fair, as the Americans do with so many 
affairs, and said that they supposed the 
pictures were those of people who had 
been cured by some patent medicine, they 
looked so strong and handsome. This, I 
think, was a piece of Mr. Makely’s humor 
in the beginning; but it had a general 
vogue, long after the interviews and the 
illustrations were forgotten. 

I linger a little upon these trivial mat- 
ters because I shrink from what must fol- 
low. They were scarcely blots upon our 
happiness ; rather they were motes in the 
sunshine which had no other cloud. It is 
true that I was always somewhat puzzled 
by a certain manner in Mrs. Gray, which 
certainly was from no unfriendliness for 
me : she could not have been more affec- 
tionate to me, after our engagement, if I 
had been really her own son; and it was 
not until after our common kindness had 
confirmed itself upon the new footing that 
I felt this perplexing qualification on it. 
I felt it first one day when I found her 
alone, and I talked long and freely to her 
of Eveleth, and opened to her my whole 
heart of joy in our love. At one point she 
casually asked me how soon we should 
expect to return from Altruria after our 
visit ; and at first I did not understand. 

‘Of course,’’ she explained, “ you will 
want to see all your old friends, and so 
will Eveleth, for they will be her friends, 
too; but if you want me to go with you, 
as you say, you must let me know when I 
shall see New York again.” 

«“Why,’’ I said, «* you will always be 
with us!”’ 

«« Well, then,”’ she pursued with a smile, 
“*when shall you come back ?”’ 

«Oh, never!’’ I answered. ‘*No one 
ever leaves Altruria, if he can help it, un- 
less he is sent on a mission.”’ 
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She looked a little mystified, and I went 
on: ‘*Of course, I was not officially au- 
thorized to visit the world outside, but I 
was permitted to do so, to satisfy a curios- 
ity the Priors thought useful ; but I have 
now had quite enough of it, and I shall 
never leave home again.’’ 

‘« You won’t come to live in America ?"’ 

‘«God forbid !’’ said I, and I am afraid 
I could not hide the horror that ran 
through me at the thought. « And when 
you once see our happy country, you 
could no more be persuaded to return to 
America than a disembodied spirit could 
be persuaded to return to the earth.”’ 

She was silent, and I asked: « But, 
surely, you understood this, Mrs. Gray ?’’ 

‘“No,’’ she said, reluctantly. ‘Does 
Eveleth ?’’ 

«© Why, certainly !’’ I said. 
talked it over a hundred times. 
she—’’ 

‘‘T don’t know,”’ she returned, with a 
vague trouble in her voice and eyes. 
‘«« Perhaps I haven’t understood her exact- 
ly. Perhaps—but I shall be ready to do 
whatever you and she think best. I am 
an old woman, you know ; and you know, 
I was born here, and I should feel the 


’ 


‘««We have 
Hasn’t 
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change.’ 

Her words conveyed to me a delicate 
reproach ; I felt for the first time that, in 
my love of my own country, I had not 
considered her love of hers. It is said 
that the Icelanders are homesick when 
they leave their world of lava and snow ; 
and I ought to have remembered that an 
American might have some such tender- 
ness for his atrocious conditions, if he 
were exiled from them forever. I sup- 
pose it was the large and wide mind of 
Eveleth, with its openness to a knowledge 
and appreciation of better things, that 
had suffered me to forget this. She seemed 
always so eager to see Altruria, she 
imagined it so fully, so lovingly, that I 
had ceased to think of her as an alien ; 
she seemed one of us, by birth as well as 
by affinity. 

Yet, now, the words of her mother, and 
the light they threw upon the situation, 
gave me pause. I began to ask myself 
questions which I was impatient to ask 
Eveleth, so that there should be no longer 
any shadow of misgiving in my breast ; 
and yet I found myself dreading to ask 
them, lest by some perverse juggle I had 
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mistaken our perfect sympathy in all 
things for a perfect understanding. 

Like all cowards who wait a happy 
moment for the duty that should not be 
suffered to wait at all, I was destined to 
have the affair challenge me, instead of 
seizing the advantage of it that instant 
frankness would have given me. Shall I 
confess that I let several days go by, and 
still had not spoken to Eveleth, when, 
at the end of a tung evening —the last 
long evening we passed together — she 
said : 

‘*What would you like to have me do 
with this house while we are gone?”’ 

‘‘Do with this house?’’ I echoed; and 
I felt as if I were standing on the edge 
of an abyss. 

«Yes; shall we let it, or sell it; or 
what? Or give it away?’’ I drew a little 
breath at this ; perhaps we had not mis- 
understood each other, after all. She 
went on: ‘*Of course, I have a peculiar 
feeling about it, so that I wouldn't like to 
get it ready, and let it furnished, in the 
ordinary way. I would rather lend it to 
some one, if I could be sure of any one 
who would appreciate it; but I can’t. 
Not one! And it’s very much the same 
when one comes to think about selling it. 
Yes, I should like to give it away for 
some good purpose, if there is any in 
this wretched state of things! What do 
you say, Aristide ?’’ 

She always used the French form of 
my name, because she said it sounded 
ridiculous in English, for a white man, 
though I told her that the English was 
nearer the Greek in sound. 

‘«« By all means, give it away,’’ I said. 
Give it to some public purpose. That 
will at least be better than any private 
purpose, and put it somehow in the con- 
trol of the State, beyond the reach of 
individuals or corporations. Why not 
make it the foundation of a free school 
for the study of the Altrurian polity and 
econoniy ?”’ 

She laughed at this, as if she thought 
I must be joking. «It would be droll, 
wouldn't it, to have Tammany appointees 
teaching Altrurianism?’’ Then she said, 
after a moment of reflection : «*Why not? 
It needn’t be in the hands of Tammany. 
It could be in the hands of the United 
States; I will ask my lawyer if it couldn’t; 
and I will endow it with money enough 
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to support the school handsomely. Aris- 
tide, you have hit it!”’ 

I began: « You can give a// your money 
to it, my dear—’’ But I stopped at the 
bewildered look she turned on me. 

‘All?’ she repeated. ‘But what 
should we have to live on, then?”’ 

«We shall need no money to live on, 
in Altruria,’’ I answered. 

«Oh, in Altruria! But when we come 
back to New York?" 

It was an agonizing moment, and I 
felt that shutting of the heart which 
blinds the eyes and makes the brain reel. 
‘«« Eveleth,’’ I gasped, «‘did you expect to 
return to New York?’”’ 

‘“Why, certainly!’’ she cried. ‘+ Not 
at once, of course. But after you had 
seen all your friends, and made a good, 
long visit— Why surely, Aristide, you 
don't understand that I— You didn’t 
mean to /ive in Altruria?’’ 

«Ah!’’ I answered. ‘Where else 
could I live? Did you think for an in- 
stant that I could live in such a land as 
this?’’ I saw that she was hurt, and I 


hastened to say, ‘‘I know that it is the 
best part of the world outside of Altru- 


ria; but, oh, my dear, you cannot imag- 
tne how horrible the notion of living here 
seems tome. Forgive me! I am going 
from bad to worse. I don’t mean to 
wound you. After all, it is your country, 
and you must love it. But, indeed, I 
could not think of living here. I could 
not take the burden of its wilful, hope- 
less misery on my soul. I must live in 
Altruria, and you, when you have once 
seen my country, our country, will never 
consent to live in any other !’’ 

‘© Yes,’’ she said, «‘I know it must be 
very beautiful; but I hadn’t supposed— 
and yet I ought—"’ 

‘No, dearest, no! It was I who was 
to blame, for not being clearer from the 
first. But that is the way with us! We 
can't imagine any people willing to live 
anywhere else when once they have seen 
Altruria; and I have told you so much of 
it, and we have talked of it together so 
often, that I must have forgotten you had 
not actually known it. But listen, Eve- 
leth ! We will agree to this. After we 
have been a year in Altruria, if you wish 
to return to America, I will come back 
and live with you here.”’ 

‘‘No, indeed!’’ she answered, gener- 
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ously. ‘(If you are to be my husband,” 
and here she began with the solemn words 
of the Bible, so beautiful in their quaint 
English, «‘‘ whither thou goest, I will go, 
and I will not return from following after 
thee. Thy country shall be my country, 
and thy God my God.’”’ 

I caught her to my heart, in a rapture 
of tenderness, and the evening that had 
begun for us so forbiddingly, ended in a 
happiness such as not even our love had 
known before. I insisted upon the con- 
ditions I had made, as to our future home, 
and she agreed to them gaily, at last, as a 
sort of reparation which I might make my 
conscience, if I liked, for tearing her from 
a country which she had willingly lived 
out of for the far greater part of the last 
five years. 

But when we met again, I could see 
that she had been thinking seriously. 

“I won't give the house absolutely 
away,’’ shesaid. ‘I will keep the deed of 
it myself, but I will establish that sort of 
school of Altrurian doctrine in it, and I 
will endow it, and when we come back 
here, for our experimental sojourn, after 
we've been in Altruria a year, will take 
up our quarters in it,—I won't give the 
whole house to the school,—and we will 
lecture on the later phases of Altrurian 
life to the pupils. How will that do?”’ 

She put her arms round my neck, and I 
said that it would do admirably ; but I had 
a certain sinking of the heart, for I saw 
how hard it was even for Eveleth to part 
with her property. 

«« T’ll endow it,’’ she went on, ‘‘and I'll 
leave the rest of my money at interest 
here ; unless you think that some Altru- 
rian securities—”’ 

‘‘No; there are no such things!’’ I 
cried. 

‘That was what I thought,’ she re- 
turned ; « and as it will cost us nothing 
while we are in Altruria, the interest will 
be something very handsome by the time 
we get back, even in United States bonds.”’ 

«Something handsome!”’ I cried. 
‘« But, Eveleth, haven’t I heard you say 
yourself that the growth of interest from 
dead money was like—”’ 

««Oh, yes; that!’’ she returned. « But 
you know you have to take it. You can’t 
let the money lie idle; that would be 
ridiculous ; and then, with the good pur- 
pose we have in view, it is our duty to 
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take the interest. How should we keep 
up the school, and pay the teachers, and 
everything?’’ 

I saw that she had forgotten the great 
sum of the principal, or that, through 
life-long training and association, it was 
so sacred to her that she did not even 
dream of touching it. I was silent, and 
she thought that I was persuaded. 

‘You are perfectly right in theory, dear, 
and I feel just as you do about such 
things; I’m sure I’ve suffered enough 
from them; but if we didn't take interest 
for your money, what should we have to 
live on?”’ 

‘<Not my money, Eveleth!”’ I entreated. 
‘«Don’t say my money !"’ 

‘‘But whatever is mine is yours, 
returned, with a wounded air. 

‘‘Not your money; but I hope you will 
soon have none. We should need no 
money to live on in Altruria. Our share 
of the daily toil of all will amply suffice 
for our daily bread and shelter.”’ 

‘In Altruria, yes. But how about 
America? And you have promised to 
come back here in a year, you know. 
Ladies and gentlemen can’t share in the 
daily toil, here, even if they could ge¢ the 
toil, and where there are so many out of 
work, it isn’t probable they could.”’ 

She dropped upon my knee, as she 
spoke, laughing, and put her hand under 
my chin, to lift my fallen face. 

«‘Now, you mustn’t be a goose, Aris- 


” 


she 


tide, even if you ave an angel! Now, lis- 


ten! You kvow, don’t you, that I hate 
money just as badly as you ?”’ 

‘You have made me think so, Eve- 
leth,’’ I answered. 

‘«T hate it and loathe it. I think it’s 
the source of all the sin and misery in the 
world; but you can’t get rid of it at a 
blow. For if you gave it away, you might 
do more harm than good with it.” 

‘« You could destroy it,’’ I said. 

«« Not unless you were a crank,”’ she re- 
turned. «And that brings me just to the 
point. I know that I’m doing a very 
queer thing to get married, when we 
know so little, really, about you,’’ and 
she accented this confession with a laugh 
that was also a kiss. ‘But I want to 
show people that we are just as practical 
as anybody ; and if they can know that I 
have lett my money all in United States 
bonds, they'll respect us, no matter what 
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I do with the interest. Don’t you see? 
We can come back, and preach and teach 
Altrurianism, and as long as we pay our 
way, nobody will have the right to say 
a word. Why, Tolstoy himself doesn’t 
destroy his money, though he wants 
other people to do it. His wife keeps it, 
and supports the family. You have to do 
at.” 

‘He doesn’t do it willingly.” 

“No. And wewon’t. And after a while 
—after we've got back, and compared Al- 
truria and America from practical expe- 
rience, if we decide to go to live there al- 
together, I will let you do what you please 
with the hateful money. I suppose we 
couldn’t take it there with us.”’ 

‘‘No more than you could take it to 
heaven with you,’’ I answered solemnly ; 
but she would not let me be altogether 
serious about it. 

«Well, in either case, we could get on 
without it, though we certainly could not 
get on without it, here. Why, Aristide, 
it is essential to the influence we shall 
try to exert for Altrurianism ; for if we 
came back here, and preached the true 
life without any money to back us, no 
one would pay any attention to us. But 
if we have a good house waiting for us, 
and are able to entertain nicely, we can 
attract the best people, and—and—really 
do some good.”’ 

I rose in a distress which I could not 
hide. ‘‘Oh, Eveleth, Eveleth !’’ I cried. 
‘You are like all the rest, poor child. 
You are the creature of your environ- 
ment, as we all are. You cannot escape 
what you have been. It may be that I 
was wrong to wish or expect you to cast 
your lot with me in Altruria, at once and 
forever. It may be that it is my duty to 
return here with you after a time, not 
only to let you see that Altruria is best, 
but to end my days in this unhappy land, 
preaching and teaching Altrurianism ; 
but we must not come as prophets to 
the comfortable people, and entertain 
nicely. If we are to renew the evangel, 
it must be in the life and the spirit of the 
First Altrurian : we must come poor to 
the poor; we must not try to win any one, 
save through his heart and his conscience; 
we must be simple and humble as the 
least of those that Christ bade follow 
Him. Eveleth, perhaps you have made a 
mistake! I love you too much to wish 
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you to suffer even for your good. Yes, I 
am so weak as that! I did not think that 
this would be the sacrifice for you that it 
seems, and I will not ask it of you. Iam 
sorry that we have not understood each 
other, as I supposed we had. I could 
never become an American ; perhaps you 
could never become an Altrurian. Think 
of it, dearest! Think well of it, before 
you take the step which you cannot re- 
cede from. I hold you to no promise; I 
love you so dearly that I cannot let you 
hold yourself. But you must choose be- 
tween me and your money—no; not me! 
—but between love and your money. You 
cannot keep both.’’ 

She had stood listening to me; now she 
cast herself on my heart, and stopped my 
words with an impassioned kiss. ‘Then 
there is no choice for me. My choice is 
made, once for all.’’ She set her hands 
against my breast, and pushed me from 
her. «Go, now! But come again to-mor- 
row. I want to think it all over again. 


Not that I have any doubt; but because 
you wish it—you wish it, don't you?— 
and because I will not let you ever think 
I acted upon an impulse, and that I re- 


gretted it.’’ 

‘¢ That is right, Eveleth! That is like 
you,’’ I said, and I took her into my arms 
for good-night. 

The next day, I came for her decision, 
or rather for her confirmation of it. The 
man who opened the door to me, met me 
with a look of concern and embarrassment. 
He said Mrs. Strange was not at all well, 
and had said he was to give me the letter 
he handed me. I asked, in taking it, if 
I could see Mrs. Gray, and he answered 
that Mrs. Gray had not been down yet, 
either, but he would go and see. I was 
impatient to read my letter, and I made 
I know not what vague reply, and I 
found myself, I know not how, on the 
pavement, with the letter open in my 
hand. It began abruptly without date or 
address : 

‘* You will believe that I have not slept, 
when you read this. 

‘‘IT have thought it all over again, as 
you wished, and it is all over between us. 

‘‘T am what you said, the creature of 
my environment. I cannot detach my- 
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self from it ; I cannot escape from what I 
have been. 

«‘T am writing this with a strange cold- 
ness, like the chill of death in my very 
soul. I do not ask you to forgive me; I 
have your forgiveness already. Do not 
forget me ; that is what I ask. Remem- 
ber me as the unhappy woman who was 
not equal to her chance when heaven was 
opened to her : who could not choose the 
best, when the best came to her. 

«« There is no use writing ; if I kept on 
forever, it would always be the same cry 
of shame, of love. 

‘* EVELETH STRANGE.”’ 

I reeled as I read the lines. The street 
seemed to weave itself into a circle around 
me. But I knew that I was not dream- 
ing, that this was no delirium of my 
sleep. 

It was three days ago, and I have not 
tried to see her again. I have written her 
a line, to say that I shall not forget her, 
and to take the blame upon myself. After 
all, I expected the impossible of her. 

I have yet two days before me until the 
steamer sails; we were to have sailed to- 
gether, and now I shall sail alone. 

I will try to leave it all behind me for- 
ever; but while I linger out these last 
long hours here, I must think, and I must 
doubt. 

Was she, then, the poseuse that they 
said? Had she really no heart in our 
love? Was it only a pretty drama she 
was playing, and were those generous 
motives, those lofty principles which 
seemed to actuate her, the poetical qual- 
ities of the play, the graces of her pose? 
I cannot believe it. I believe that she was 
truly what she seemed, for she had been 
that even before she met me. I believe 
that she was pure and lofty in soul as she 
appeared ; but that her life was warped to 
such a form by the false conditions of 
this sad world, that, when she came to 
look at herself again, after she had been 
confronted with the sacrifice before her, 
she feared that she could not make it 
without in a manner ceasing to be. 

She— 

But I shall soon see you again ; and, 
until then, farewell. 

A. Homos. 


END. ] 
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E was on the southern part of the 
China station, when the «‘ George 
Ranger’’ was ordered to the Straits of 
Malacca, to put down the pirates that had 
been showing themselves of late. It was 
in the forties, when ships was ships, not 
iron-kettles full of wheels, and other 
devilments, and there was a chance of 
hand-to-hand fighting—not being blown 
up in an iron cellar by you don’t know 
who. Ships was ships in them days ! 
There had been a lot of throat-cutting 
and scuttling, for them devils stopped at 
nothing. Some of us had been through 
the straits before, when we was in the 
‘*Polly Phemus,’’ seventy-four, going to 
the China station, and although we had 
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never come to quarters with the Malays, 
we had seen some of their work, and knew 
what kind they was. So, when we had 
left Singapore in the ‘‘ George Ranger,”’ 
for that was our saucy, little thirty-eight- 
gun frigate,—the place wasn’t in them 
days what it is now, —many and many ’s 
the yarn was told in the fo’c’sle, and on 
the watches, of what the yellow devils 
could do, and had done. Some of us took 
it one way, and some another, but all, 
save a few, wanted to get into hand-grips 
with the pirates, for all their kreeses, and 
their stinkpots, and the devil's engines 
what they used. There was some that 
didn’t mind cold steel of an ordinary 
kind, and would have faced cutlasses and 
boarding-pikes, any day, for a holiday, 
but that didn’t like the idea of those 
knives like crooked flames, and that sliced 
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a man in two, and hacked through the 
bowels of him. Naturally, we didn’t take 
much stock of this kind; and many’'s 
the joke we had on them, and some of 
them cruel enough jokes, too. 

You may be sure there was good stories, 
with plenty of cutting, and blood, and tor- 
tures in them, told in their watches, and 
nigh the whole ship’s crew was busy, day 
and night, remembering and inventing 
things that ’d make them gasp and grow 
white. I think that, somehow, the cap- 
tain and the officers must have known 
what was goin’ on, for there came tales 
from the ward-room that was worse nor 
any of ours. The midshipmen used to 
delight in them, like the ship’s boys did, 
and one of them, that had a kreese, used 
to bring it out when he couid, and show 
how the pirates used it when they cut the 
hearts out of men and women, and ripped 
them up tothe chins. It was a bit cruel, 
at times, on them poor, white-livered 
chaps,—a man can’t help his liver, I sup- 
pose,—but, anyhow, there’s no place for 
them in a warship, for they’re apt to do 
more harm by living where there’s men 
of all sorts, than they can do by dying. 
So there wasn’t any mercy for them, and 
the captain was worse on them than any. 
Captain Wynyard was him that command- 
ed the corvette ‘‘Sentinel’’ on the China 
station, and was promoted to the «‘ George 
Ranger’’ for cutting up a fleet of junks 
that was hammering at the ‘Rajah,” 
from Canton, racing for Southampton 
with the first of the season’s tea. He was 
a man, if you like, a bulldog full of hell- 
fire, when he was on for fighting; he 
wouldn’t have a white liver at any price. 
‘God hates a coward,’’ he said once, 
‘cand under Her Britannic Majesty I’m 
here to carry out God’s will. Trice him 
up, and give him a dozen!’’ At least, 
that’s the story they tell of him when he 
was round Shanghai, and one of his men 
had held back when the time came for 
boarding a fire-junk that was coming 
down the tide. And with that he went 
in, and steered her off with his own 
hands. 

Well, the captain knew what work 
there was before us, and that it weren’t 
no time for kid gloves and hair-oil, much 
less a bokey in your buttonhole and a 
top-hat, and he didn’t mean that there 
should be any funk on his ship. So you 
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take your davy that it wasn’t his fault 
if things was made too pleasant aboard for 
men what feared fallin’ into the clutches 
of the Malays. 

Now and then he went out of his way 
to be nasty over such folk, and, boy or 
man, he never checked his tongue on a 
hard word when any one’s face was pale 
before him. There was one old chap on 
board that we called «« Old Land’s End,”’’ 
for he came from that part, and that had 


“a boy of his on the ‘Billy Ruffian,”’ 


wlien he sailed on ber, and after got lost, 
one night, in cutting out a Greek sloop 
at Navarino, in 1827. We used to chaff 
him when there was trouble with any of 
the boys, for he used to say that his boy 
might have been in that trouble, too. 
And now, when the chaff was on about 
bein’ afeered of the Malays, we used to 
rub it into the old man; but he would 
flame up, and answer us that his boy died 
in his duty, and that he couldn’t be 
afeered of nought. 

One night there was a row on among 
the midshipmen,. for they said that one 
of them, Tempest by name, owned up to 
being afraid of being kreesed. He was a 
rare bright little chap of about thirteen, 
that was always in fun and trouble of some 
kind ; but he was soft-hearted, and some- 
times the other lads would tease him. 
He would own up truthfully to anything 
he thought, or felt, and now they had 
drawn him to own something that none 
of them would—no matter how true it 
might be. Well, they had a rare fight, 
for the boy was never backward with his 
fists, and by accident it came to the no- 
tice of the captain. He insisted on be- 
ing told what it was all about, and when 
young Tempest spoke out, and told him, 
he stamped on the deck, and called out: 

“T’ll have no cowards in this ship,” 
and was going on, when the boy cut in: 

‘I'm no coward, sir; I’m a gentle- 
man !’’ 

‘« Did you say you were afraid? Answer 
me—yes, or no?”’ 

«« Yes, sir, I did, and it was true! I 
said I feared the Malay kreeses ; but I did 
not mean to shirk them, for all that. 
Henry of Navarre was afraid, but, all the 
same, he—’’ 

‘‘ Henry of Navarre be damned,’’ shout- 
ed the captain, ‘‘and you, too! You said 
you were afraid, and that, let me tell you, 
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is what we call a coward in the Queen's 
navy. And if you are one, you can, at 
least, have the grace to keep it to your- 
self! No answer to me! To the mast- 
head for the remainder of the day ! I want 
my crew to know what to avoid, and to 
know it when they see it!’ and he 
walked away, while the lad, without a 
word, ran up the maintop. 

Some way, the men didn’t say much 
about this. The only one that said any- 


thing to the point was Old Land’s End, 
and says he: 

‘« That may be a coward, but I'd chance 
it that he was a boy of mine.”’ 
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bad bits, I tell you, up some of them riv- 
ers through the mango groves, where the 
marshes spread away, mile after mile, as 
far as you could see, and where every 
thing that is noxious, both beast, and bird, 
and fish, and crawling thing, and insect, 
and tree, and bush, and flower, and creep- 
er, is most at home. 

But the pirate ships kept ahead of us; 
or, if they came south again, passed us 
by in the night, and so we ran up till about 
the middle of the peninsula, where the 
worst of the piracies had happened. There 
we got up as well as we could to look like 
a ship in distress; and, sure enough, we 
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As we went up the straits and got the 
sun on us, and the damp heat of that ket- 
tle of a place,—Lor’ bless ye! ye steam 
there, all day and all night like a copper 
at the galley,—we began to look around 
for the pirates, and there wasn’t a man 
that got drowsy on the watch. We coasted 
along as we went up north, and took a look 
into the creeks and rivers as we went. It 
was up these that the Malays hid them- 
selves ; for the fevers and such that swept 
off their betters like flies, didn’t seem to 
have any effect onthem. There was pretty 
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; 'M A GENTLEMAN !’”’ 


deceived the beggars, for two of them came 
out one early dawn and began to attack us. 
They was ugly looking craft, too—long, 
low hull and lateen -sails, and a double 
crew twice told in every one of them. 

But if the crafts was ugly the men was 
worse, for uglier devils I never saw. Swar- 
thy, yellow chaps, some of them, and some 
with shaven crowns and white eyeballs, 
and others as black as your shoe, with 
one or two white men, more shame, among 
them, but all carrying kreeses as long as 
your arm, and pistols in their belts. 
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They didn’t get much change from us, 
I tell you. We let them get close, and 
then gave them a broadside that swept 
their decks like a hail-storm ; but we was 
unlucky that we didn't grapple them, for 
they managed to shift off and ran for it. 
Our boats was out quick, but we daren’t 
follow them where they ran into a wide 
creek, with mango swamps on each side 
as far as the eye could reach. The boat 
came back after a bit and reported that 
they had run up the river which was deep 
enough but with a winding channel be- 
tween great mud-banks, where alligators 
lay in hundreds. ‘There seemed some sort 
of fort where the river narrowed, and the 
pirates ran in behind it and disappeared 
up the bend of the river. 

Then the preparations began. We knew 
that we had got two craft, at any rate, 
caged in the river, and there was every 
chance that we had found their lair. Our 
captain wasn't one that let things go 
asleep, and by daylight the next morning 
we was ready for an attack. The pinnace 
and four other boats started out under the 
first lieutenant to prospect, and the rest 
that was left on board waited, as well as 
they could, till we came back. 

That was an awful day. I was in the 
second boat, and we all kept well together 
when we began to get into the narrows of 

*the mouth of the river. When we started, 
we went in a couple of hours after the 
flood-tide, and so all we saw when the 
light came seemed fresh and watery. But 
as the tide ran out, and the big black mud- 
banks began to show their heads above 
everywhere, it wasn’t nice, I can tell you. 
It was hardly possible for us to tell the 
channels, for everywhere the tide raced 
quick, and it was only when the boat be- 
gan to touch the black slime that you 
knew that you wasonabank. ‘Twice our 
boat was almost caught this way, but by 
good luck we pulled and pushed off in 
time into the ebbing tide; and hardly a 
boat but touched somewhere. One that 
was a bit out from the rest of us got stuck 
at last in a nasty cut between two mud- 
banks, and as the water ran away the boat 
turned over on the slope, despite all her 
crew could do, and we saw the poor fellows 
thrown out into the slime. More than 
one of them began to swim toward us, 
but behind each came a rush of something 
dark, and though we shouted and made 
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what noise we could, and fired many shots, 
the alligators was too close, and with 
shriek after shriek they went down to the 
bottom of the filth and slime. Oh, man! 
it was a dreadful sight, and none the bet- 
ter that it was new to nigh all of us. How 
it would have taken us if we had time to 
think about it, I hardly know, but I doubt 
that more than a few would have grown 
cold over it; but just then there flew 
amongst us a hail of small shot froma 
fleet of boats that had stolen down on us. 
They drove out from behind a big mud- 
bank that rose steeper than the others and 
that seemed solider, too, for the gravel 
of it showed, as the scour of the tide 
washed the mudaway. We was not sorry, 
I tell you, to have men to fight with, in- 
stead of alligators and mud-banks, in an 
ebbing tide, in a strange tropical river. 

We gave chase at once, and the pinnace 
fired the twelve-pounder whith she carried 
in the bows, in among the huddle of the 
boats, and the yells arose as the rush of 
the alligators turned to where the Malay 
heads bobbed up and down in the drift of 
the tide. Then the pirates turned and ran, 
and we after them as hard as we could 
pull, till round a sharp bend of the river 
we came to a narrow place, where one side 
was steep for a bit and then tailed away 
to a wilderness of marsh, worse than we 
had seen, The other side was crowned by 
a sort of fort, built on the top of a high 
bank, but guarded by a stockade and a 
mud-bank which lay at its base. From 
this there came a rain of bullets, and we 
saw some guns turned toward us. We 
was hardly strong enough to attack such 
a position without reconnoitring, and so 
wedrew away; but not quite quick enough, 
for before we could get out of range of 
their guns a round shot carried away the 
whole of the starboard oars of one of our 
boats. 

It was a dreary pull to the ship, and the 
tide was agin us, for we all got thinking 
of what we had to tell,—one boat and 
crew lost entirely, and a set of oars shot 
away,—and no work done. 

The captain was furious; and, in the 
ward-room, and in the fo’c’sle that night, 
there was nothing that wasn’t flavored 
with anger and curses. Even the boys, 
of all sorts, from the cabin-boys to the 
midshipmen, was wanting to get at the 
Malays. However, sharp was the order ; 
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*“ WE SAW THE POOR FELLOWS THROWN OUT INTO THE SLIME.”’ 


and by daylight three boats was up at the 
stockaded fort, making an accurate sur- 
vey. I was again in one of the boats ; 
and, in spite of what the captain had said 
to make us all so angry,—and he had a 
tongue like vitriol, I tell you,—we all felt 
pretty down and cold when we got again 
amongst those terrible mud-banks and 
saw the slime that shone on them bubble 
up, when the gray of the morning let us 
see anything 

We found that the fort was one that we 
would have to take if we wanted to follow 
the pirates up the river, for it barred the 
way without a chance. There was a gut 
of the river between the two great ridges 
of gravel, and this was the only channel 
where there was a chance of passing. But 
it had been staked on both sides, so that 
only the center was left free. Why, from 
the fort they could have stoned any one in 
the boats passing there, only that there 
wasn’t any stone, that we could see, in 
their whole blasted country ! 

When we got back, with two cases of 


sunstroke among us, and reported, the 
captain ordered preparations for an attack 
on the fort, and the next morning the ball 


began. It was ugly work. We got close 
up to the fort, but, as the tide ran out, we 
had to sheer away somewhat so as not to 
get stranded. The whole place swarmed 
with those grinning devils. They evi- 
dently had some way of getting to and 
from their boats behind the stockade. 
They did not fire a shot at us,—not at 
first,—and that was the most aggravat- 
ing thing that you can imagine. They 
seemed to know something that we did 
not, and they only just waited. As the 
tide sank lower and lower, and the mud- 
banks grew steeper, and the sun on them 
began to fizzle, a steam arose that nigh 
turned our stomachs. Why, the sight of 
them alone would make your heart sink ! 

The slime shimmered in all kinds of col- 
ors, like the water when there’s tarring 
work on hand, and the whole place seemed 
alive with all that was horrible. The alli- 
gators kept off the boats and the banks 
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close to us, but the thick water was full 
of eels and water-snakes, and the mud 
was alive with water-worms and leeches, 
and horrible, gaudy-colored crabs. The 
very air was filled with pests,—flies of all 
kinds, and a sort of big-striped insect 
that they call the «‘ tiger mosquito,’’ which 
comes out in the daytime and bites you 
like red-hot pincers. It was bad enough, 
I tell you, for us men with hair on our 
faces, but some of the boys got very white 
and pale, and they was all pretty silent 
for a while. All at once the crowd of Ma- 
lays behind the stockade began to roll 
their eves and wave their kreeses and to 
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shout. We knew that there was some 
cause for it, but couldn’t make it out, and 
this exasperated us more than ever. Then 
the captain sings out to us to attack the 
stockade ; so out we all jumped into the 
mud. We knew it couldn’t be very deep 
just there, on account of the gravel be- 
neath. We was knee-deep in a moment, 
but we struggled, and slipped, and fell 
over each other ; and, when we got to the 
top of that bank, we was the queerest, fil- 
thiest-looking crowd you ever see. But 
the mud hadn’t took the heart out of us, 
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and the Malays, with their necks craned 
over the stockade, and with the nearest 
thing to a laugh or a smile that the devil 
lets them have, drew back and fell, one on 
another, when they heard our cheer. 
Between them and us there was a bit of 
a dip where the water had been running 
in the ebb-tide, but which seemed now as 
dry as the rest, and the foremost of our 
men charged down the slope, and then 
we knew why they had kept silent and 
waited! We was in a regular trap. 


The first ranks disappeared at once in the 
mud and ooze in the hollow, and those 
next were up to their armpits before they 
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could stop Then those Malay devils 
opened on us, and while we tried to pull 
our chaps out, they mowed us down with 
every kind of small arm they had—and 
they had a queer assortment, I tell you. 
It was all we could do to get back over 
the slope and to the boats again,—what 
was left of us,—and, as we hadn’t hands 
enough left even to row with full strength, 
we had to make for the ship as fast as we 
could, for their boats began to pass out in 
a cloud through the narrow by the stock- 
ade. But before we went we saw them 
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dragging the live and dead out of the mud 
with hooks on the end of long bamboos ; 
and there was terrible shrieks from some 
poor fellows when the kreeses gashed 
through them. We daren’t wait; but we 
saw enough to make us swear revenge. 
When we saw them devils stick the bleed- 
ing heads of our comrades on the spikes 
of the stockade, there was nigh a mutiny 
because the captain wouldn’t let us go 
back and have another try for it. He was 
cool enough now; and those of us that 
knew him and understood what was in 
his mind, when the smile on him showed 
the white teeth in the corners of his mouth, 
felt that it was no good day’s work that 
the pirates had done for themselves. 
When we got back to the ship and told 
our tale, it wasn’t long till the men was 
all on fire ; and nigh every man took a turn 
with the grindstone at his cutlass, till 
they was all like razors. The captain 
mustered every one on board, and detailed 
every man to his work in the boats, ready 
for the next time ; and we knew that, by 
daylight, we were to have another slap at 
the pirates. We got six-pounders and 


twelve-pounders in most of the boats, for 


we was to give them a dose of big shot 
before we came to close quarters. 

When we got up near the stockade, the 
tide had turned,and we thought it better 
to wait tilledawn, for it was bad work 
among the mud-banks at the ebb in the 
dark. So we hung on.a while, and then 
when the sky began’ to lighten, we made 
for the fort. When we got nigh enough to 
see it, there wasn't a man of us who didn’t 
want to have some bloody revenge, for 
there, on the spikes of the stockade, were 
the heads of-all the poor fellows that we 
had lost the day before, with a cloud of 
mosquitoes and flies already beginning to 
buzz around them in the dawn. But be- 
yond that again, they had painted the out- 
side of the stockade with blood, so that 
the whole place was a crimson mass. You 
could smell it as the sun came up ! 

Well, that day was a hard one. We 
opened fire with our guns, and the Malays 
returned it, with all they had got. A fleet 
of boats came out from beyond the fort, 
and for a while we had to turn our atten- 
tion to these. The small guns served us 
well, and we madea rare havoc among the 
boats, for our shot went crashing through 
them, and quite a half of them were sunk. 
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The water was full of bobbing heads ; but 
the tide carried them away from us, and 
their cries and shrieks came from beyond 
the fort and then died away. The other 
boats recognized their danger, and turned 
and ran in through the narrow, and let us 
alone for hours after. Then we went at 
the fort again. We turned our guns at 
the piles of the stockade, and, of course, 
every shot told,—but their fire was at too 
close quarters, and with their rifles and 
matchlocks, and the rest, they picked us 
off too fast, and we had to sheer off wheré 
our heavy metal could tell without our 
being within their range. Before we 
sheered off, we could see that the hvic we 
had knocked in the stockade was only in 
the outer work, and that the real fort was 
within. We had to go down the river, as 
we couldn’t go far enough across without 
danger from the banks, and this only gave 
us a side view, and, do what we would, we 
couldn’t make an imprensiog, —at least 
any that we could see. 

That was a long and awful day! The 
sun was blazing on us like a furnace, and 
we was nigh mad with heat, and flies, and 
drouth, and anger. It was that hot that 
if you touched metal it fairly burned you. 
When the tide was near the flood, the 
captain ordered up the boats in the wide 
water now opposite the fort ; and there, for 
awhile, we got a fair chance, till, when the 
ebb began, we should have to sheer off 
again. By this time our shot was near] 
run out, and we thought that we should 
have to give over; but all at once came 
order to prepare for attack, and in a few 
minutes we was working for dear life 
across the river, straight for the stockade. 
The men set up a cheer, and the pirates 
showed over the top of the stockade and 
waved their kreeses, and more than one 
of them sliced off pieces of the heads on 
the spikes, and jeered at us, as much as to 
say that they would do the same for us in 
our turn! When we got close up, every 
one of them had disappeared, and there 
was a silence of the grave. We knew 
that there was something up, but what 
the move was we could not tell, till from 
behind the fort came rushing again a fleet 
of boats. We turned on them, and, like 
we did before, we made mincemeat of 
them. This time the tide made for us, and 
the bobbing heads went by ts in dozens. 
Now and then there was a wild yell, as an 
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alligator pulled some one down into the 
mud. This went on for a little, and we 
had beaten them off enough to be able 
to get our grappling-irons ready for 
climbing the stockade, when the second 
lieutenant, who was in the outer boat, 
called out: 

‘« Back with the boats! Back, quick, the 
tide is falling !’’ and with one impulse we 
began to shove off. Then, in an instant, 
the place became alive again with the 
Malays, and they began firing on us so 
quickly that before we could get out into 
the whirl of tide there was many a dead 
man in our boats. 

There was no use trying to do any more 
that day, and after we had done what 
could be done for the wounded, and 
patched up our boats, for there was plenty 
of shot-holes to plug, we pulled back to 
the ship. The alligators had had a good 
day, and as we went along, and the mud- 
banks grew higher and higher with the 
falling of the tide, we could see them lie 
out lazily, as if they had been gorged. 
Aye! And there was enough left for the 
ground-sharks out in the offing ; for the 
men on board told us that every while on 
the ebb something would go along, bob- 
bing up and down in the swell, till pres- 


ently there would bea swift ripple of a fin,” 


and then there was no more pirate. 

Well! when we got aboard, the rest 
was mighty anxious to know what had 
been done; and when we began, with the 
heads on spikes of the red stockade, the 
men ground their teeth, and Old Land’s 
End up, and says he: 

«« The Red Stockade! We'll not forget 
the name! It'll be our turn next, and 
then we'll paint it inside this time.’’ And 
so it was that we came to know the place 
by that name. That night the captain 
was like a man that would do murder. 
His face was like steel, and his eyes was 
as red as flames. He didn’t seem to have 
a thought for any one; and everything he 
did was as hard as though his heart were 
brass. He ordered all that was needful 
to be done for the wounded, but he added 
to the doctor: «And, mind you, get them 
well as soon as youcan. We're too short- 
handed already !”’ 

Up to now, we all had known him treat 
men as men, but now he only thought 
of us as machines for fighting! True 
enough, he thought the same of himself. 
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Twice that very night he cut up rough in 
a new way. Of course, the men was talk- 
ing of the attack, and there was lots of 
brag and chaff, for all they was so grim 
earnest, and some of the old fooling went 
on about blood and tortures. The cap- 
tain came on deck, and as he walked 
along, he saw one of the men that didn’t 
like the kreeses, and he didn’t evidently 
like the looks of him, for he turned on 
his heel and said savagely : 

‘«Send the doctor here!’’ So the doc- 
tor came, and the captain he says to him, 
cold as ice, and as polite as you please : 

‘‘ Dr. Fairbrother, there is a sick man 
here! Look at his pale face. Something 
wrong with his liver, I suppose. It’s the 
only thing that makes a seaman’s face 
white when there’s fighting ahead. Take 
him down to sick bay, and do something 
for him. I'd like to cut the accursed white 
liver out of him altogether!’’ and with 
that he went down to his cabin. 

Well if we was hot for fighting before, 
we was boiling after that, and weall came 
to know that the next attack on the Red 
Stockade would be the last, one way or 
the other! We had to wait two more 
days before that could come off, for the 
boats and tackle had to be made ready, 
and there wasn’t going to be any mis- 
takes made this time. 

It was just after midnight when we be- 
gan to get ready. Every man was to his 
post. The moon was up, and it was 
lighter nor a London day, and the cap- 
tain stood by and saw every man to his 
place, and nothing escaped him. By and 
by, as No. 6 boat was filling, and before 
the officer in charge of it got in, came 
the midshipman, young Tempest, and 
when the captain saw him he called him 
up and hissed out before all the crew : 

‘“Why are you so white? What’s 
wrong with you, anyway? Is your liver 
out of order, too?’’ 

True enough, the boy was white, but at 
the flaming insult the blood rushed to his 
face and we could see it red in the star- 
light. Then in another moment it passed 
away and left him paler than ever, and he 
said with a gentle voice, though standing 
as straight as a ramrod : 

‘‘T can’t help the blood in my face, sir. 
If I’m a coward because I’m pale, perhaps 
you are right. But I shall do my duty all 
the same !’’ and with that he pulled him- 
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self up, touched his cap, and went down 
into the boat. 

Old Land’s End was behind me in the 
boat with him, number five to my six, and 
he whispered to me through his shut 
teeth : 

“Too rough that! He might have 
thought a bit that he’s only a child. And 
he came all the same, even if he was 
afeer’d !’" 

We stole away with muffled oars, and 
dropped silently into the river on the flood- 
tide. If any man had had any doubts as 
to whether we was in earnest at other 
times, he had none then, anyhow. It was 
a pretty grim time, I tell you, for the most 
of us felt that whether we won or not this 
time, there would be many empty ham- 
mocks that night in the ‘‘George Ran- 
ger;’’ but we meant to win even if we 
went into the maws of the sharks and 
crocodiles for it. When we came up close 
on the flood we lost no time but went slap 
at the fort. At first, of course, we had 
crawled up the river in silence, and I think 
that we took the beggars by surprise, for 
we was there before the time they expected 
us. Howsomever, they turned out quick 


enough and there was soon music on both 


sides of the stockade. We didn’t want to 
take any chance on the mud-banks this 
time, so we ran in close under the stockade 
at once and hooked on. We found that 
they had repaired the breach we had made 
the last time. They fought like devils, 
for they knew that we could beat them 
hand to hand, if we could once get in, and 
they sent round the boats to take us on the 
flank, as they had done each time before. 
But this time we wasn’t to be drawn 
away from our attack, and we let our boats 
outside tackle them, while we minded our 
own business closer home. 

It was a long fight and a bloody one. 
They was sheltered inside, and they knew 
that time was with them, for when the 
tide should have fallen, if we hadn’t got 
in we should have our old trouble with the 
mud-banks all over again. But we knew 
it, too, and we didn’t lose notime. Still, 
men is only men, after all, and we couldn’t 
fly up over a stockade out of a boat, and 
them as did get up was sliced about dread- 
ful,—they are handy workmen with their 
kreeses, and no doubt! We was so hot 
on the job we had on hand that we never 
took no note of time at all, and all at once 
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we found the boat fixed tight under us. 

The tide had fallen and left us on the 
bank under the Red Stockade, and the 
best half of the boats was cut off from us. 
We had some thirty men left, and we 
knew we had to fight whether we liked 
it or not. It didn’t much matter, any- 
how, for we was game to go through with 
it. The captain, when he seen the state 
of things, gave his orders to take the 
boats out into mid-stream, and shell and 
shot the fort, whilst we was to do 
what we could to get in. It was no use 
trying to bridge over the slobs, for the 
masts of an old seventy-four wouldn’t 
have done it. We was in a tight place, 
then, I can tell you, between two fires, 
for the guns in the boats couldn’t fire 
high enough to clear us every time, with- 
out going over the fort altogether, and 
more than one of our own shots did some 
of usaharm. The cutter came into the 
game, and began sending the war-rockets 
from the tubes. The pirates didn’t like 
that, I tell you, and more betoken, no 
more did we, for we got as much of them 
as they did, till the captain saw the harm 
to us, and bade them cease. But he knew 
his business, and he kept all the fire of 


the guns on the one side of the stockade, 


till he knocked a hole that we could get 
in by. When this was done, the Malays 
left the outer wall and went within the 
fort proper. This gave us some protec- 
tion, since they couldn’t fire right down 
on us, and our guns kept the boats away 
that would have taken us from the river- 
side. But it was hot work, and we began 
dropping away with stray shots, and with 
the stinkpots and hand-grenades that they 
kept hurling over the stockade on to us. 
So the time came when we found that 
we must make a dash for the fort, or get 
picked out, one by one, where we stood. 
By this time some of our boats was mak- 
ing for the opening, and there seemed less 
life behind the stockade ; some of them 
was up to some move, and was sheering 
off to make up some other devilment. 
Still, they had their guns in the fort, and 
there was danger to our boats if they tried 
to crass the opening between the piles. 
One did, and went down with a hole in 
her within a minute. So we made a burst 
inside the stockade, and found ourselves in 
a narrow place between the two walls of 
piles. Anyhow, the place was drier, and 
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we felt a relief in getting out of up to 
our knees in steaming mud. There was 
no time to lose, and the second lieutenant, 
Webster by name, told us to try to scale 
the stockade in front. 

It wasn’t high, but it was slimy below 
and greasy above, and do what we would, 
we couldn't get no nigher. A shot from 
a pistol wiped out the lieutenant, and for 
a moment we thought we was without a 
leader. Young Tempest was with us, 
silent all the time, with his face as white 
as a ghost, though he done his best, like 
the rest of us. Suddenly he called out: 

‘‘Here, lads! take and throw me in. 
I'm light enough to do it, and I know 
that when I’m in you'll all follow." 


= aa 


Drawn by F. Lix. ‘eye CAPTAIN STOOPED AND KISSED HIM ON THE FOREHEAD.” 


Ne’er a man stirred. Then the lad 
stamped his foot and called again, and I 
remember his young, high voice now: 

«‘Seamen to your duty! I command 
here !’’ 

At the word we all stood at attention, 
just as if we was at quarters. Then Jack 
Pring, that we called the Giant, for he was 
six feet four and as strong as a bullock, 
spoke out : 

“It’s no duty, sir, to fling an officer in- 
to heli!’’ The lad looked at him and 
nodded. 

“Volunteers for dangerous duty!” he 
called, and every man of the crowd stepped 
out. 


‘‘All right, boys!’’ says he. ‘Now 
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take me up and throw me in. We'll get 
down that flag, anyhow,”’ and he pointed 
to the black flag that the pirates flew on 
the flagstaffin the fort. Then he took the 
small flag of the float and put it on his 
breast, and says he: ‘‘ This’ll suit better.’’ 

‘Won't I do, sir?’’ said Jack, and the 
lad laughed a laugh that rang again. 

‘Oh, my eye!’’ says he, has any one 
got a crane to hoist in the Giant?’’ The 
lad told us to catch hold of him, and 
when Jack hesitated, says he: 

‘«« We've always been friends, Jack, and 
I want you to be one of the last to touch 
me!"’ So Jack laid hold of him by one 
side, and Old Land’s End stepped out and 
took him by the other. The rest of us 
was, by this time, kicking off our shoes 
and pulling off our shirts, and getting our 
knives open in our teeth. The twomen 
gave a great heave together and they sent 
the boy clean over the top of the stockade. 
We heard across the river a cheer from our 
boats, as we began to scramble. There 
was a pause within the fort for a few 
seconds, and then we saw the lad swarm 
up the bamboo flagstaff that swayed un- 
der him, and tear down the black flag. 


He pulled our own flag from his breast and 


hung it over the top of the post. And he 
waved his hand and cheered, and the cheer 
was echoed in thunder across the river. 
And then a shot fetched him down, and 
with a wild yell they all went for him, 
while the cheering from the boats came 
like a storm. 

We never knew quite how we got over 
that stockade. To this day I can’t even 
imagine how we done it! But when we 
leaped down, we saw something lying at 
the foot of the flagstaff all red,—and the 
kreeses was red, too! The devils had done 
their work! But it was their last, for we 
came at them with our cutlasses,—there 
was never a sound from the lips of any of 
us,—and we drove them like a hail-storm 
beats down standing corn! We didn’t 
leave a living thing within the Red Stock- 
ade that day, and we wouldn’t if there had 
been a million there ! 

It was a while before we heard the shout- 
ing again, for the boats was coming up 
the river, now that the fort was ours, and 
the men had other work for their breath 
than cheering. 

Between us, we made a rare clearance of 
the pirates’ nest that day. We destroyed 
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every boat on the river, and the two ships 
that we was looking for, and one other that 
was careened. We tore down and burned 
every house, and jetty, and stockade in 
the place, and there was no quarter for 
them wecaught. Some of them got away 
by a path they knew through the swamp 
where we couldn’t follow them. The sun 
was getting low when we pulled back to 
the ship. It would have been a merry 
enough home-coming, despiteour losses,— 
all but for one thing, and that was covered 
up with a Union Jack in the captain’s own 
boat. Poor lad! when they lifted him on 
deck, and the men came round to look at 
him, his face was pale enough now, and, 
one and all, we felt that it was to make 
amends, as the captain stooped over and 
kissed him on the forehead. 

«« We'll bury him to-morrow,”’ he said, 
‘« but in blue water, as becomes a gallant 
seaman.”’ 

At the dawn, next day, he lay on a 
grating, sewn in his hammock, with the 
shot at his feet, and the whole crew was 
mustered, and the chaplain read the ser- 
vice for the dead. Then he spoke a bit 
about him,—how he had done his duty, 
and was an example to all,—and he said 
how all loved and honored him. Then the 
men told off for the duty stood ready to 
slip the grating and let the gallant boy go 
plunging down to join the other heroes un- 
der the sea; but Old Land’s End stepped 
out and touched his cap to the captain, 
and asked if he might say a word. 

‘«Say on, my man!” said the captain, 
and he stood, with his cocked hat in his 
hand, whilst Oid Land’s End spoke: 

‘« Mates ! ye’ve heerd what the chaplain 
said. The boy done his duty, and died 
like the brave gentleman he was! And 
we wish he was here now. But, for all 
that, we can’t be sorry for him, or for what 
he done, though it cost him his life. I 
had a lad once of my own, and I hoped 
for him what I never wanted for myself, 
—that he would win fame and honor, and 
become an admiral of the fleet, as others 
have done before. But, so help me God! 
I’d rather see him lying under the flag as 
we see that brave boy lie now, and know 
why he was there, than I'd see him in his 
epaulettes on the quarter-deck of the flag- 
ship! He died for his Queen and country, 
and for the honor of the flag! And what 
more would you have him do!’’ 
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HAT tardy progress and scant recognition of the short story, in England, isa 
fair enough index of the condition of literary taste among the great reading 
public. Till lately, indeed, it was scarcely understood to be an artistic product at all: 
as, though the name of picture should be refused to anything under a hundred by 
eighty, and Meissonier should be classed below the scene-painter. But art has al- 
ways been the last thing the British public has demanded in a novel. Sentiment, 
pleasant characters, politics, theology, sensationalism—these have accounted for 
vastly more successes than art or style; while, nowadays, sexuality is all the rage. 
So great has been the antagonism to the short story, that the wily publisher has 
always concealed a collection of the species under the title of the tale that led off, 
leaving it to the cozened reader to rage the more against this fiction of fiction. For 
what the rageful reader detests, is to have his sympathies transferred abruptly from 
one set of personages to another ; he loves to live long with the people who interest 
him ; not to be distracted by other persons’ affairs every quarter of an hour. The 
charm of the well-chocen word leaves him cold ; the artful concentration and develop- 
ment of plot, in a few pages, awakens no admiration. He (or, rather, she,) reads 
novels, not for their literature, but for their human interest. Although, partly under 
the influence of American magazines, the short story now shows signs of coming to 
its own, these signs are stiii largely superficial. Absolutely detached stories find 
little market ; those that have succeeded have always some sort of a unity, even 
though it be factitious. Most of Kipling’s tales are issued in classified sections ; tales 
about soldiers, about children, about Anglo-Indians, about the jungle. Barrie’s tales 
go to make up a complete picture of Thrums; Q’s tales circle about the Duchy of 
Cornwall ; Stevenson’s are welded into a scheme of New Arabian Nights, or Island 
Nights’ Entertainments ; Hardy’s last collection has the unity of an ironic treatment 
of life and that the life of one district. Even the short stories that we have welcomed 
from America are only semi-detached. Miss Wilkins’ tales supplement one another ; 
through those of Mr. Richard Harding Davis runs a thread of Van-Bibberism ; even 
Hawthorne’s little things have a unity of atmosphere. But the audience for such a 
book as Mr. Jonathan Sturges’ «‘ The First Supper, and Other Episodes,’’ where the 
author’s aim is, patently, to box the compass of narrative and subject, and which 
has only the unity of fine style, still remains of the unsatisfactory sort known as ‘fit 
and few.’’ Perhaps there is a healthy instinct behind this repugnance of the public 
for heterogeneous episodes ; an instinct more artistic than one is inclined to give the 
public credit for. It may be that a collection of unconnected stories is not, in the real 
artistic sense, a book at all; that it belongs to Charles Lamb’s category of the Biblia 
abiblia, the books that are no bocks; for ‘‘stone walls do not a prison make,’’ nor 
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sheets and covers a book. Perhaps each short story ought to be published by itself, 
with a binding all its own, just as every little painting has its own frame and makes 
its own individual appeal. Utopian though the idea be, in this practical world of 
publishers and prices, it is only thus that the reader would be enabled to lay down the 
book with that sense of complete and fulfilled satisfaction which springs from 
artistic unity ; and, mayhap, it is not till the short story is produced in a dainty, self- 
sufficient shape, that it will take its proper place among forms of art. 
I. ZANGWILL. 
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I HARDLY dare say it in The Cosmopolitan, but we do bear a slight grudge to 


you Americans for turning the heads of our most famous actors. Since you 
have greeted some of the best of them with such signal courtesy, they are all astir ; 
they all dream of a trip to and through the United States, the land of dollars, as we 
call it here. 

It is somewhat amusing to see how difficult it is to get at the truth concerning the 
success of these trips. Mounet-Sully, for example, has just returned from a visit to 
your country ; has he been fairly appreciated? Has he met simply with what we call 
a succés d’estime, or has he created a furore, and does he return loaded with bank- 
notes? To these questions, no certain answer. 

Some one whispers in my ear: ‘‘ Poor Sully made a perfect fiasco of it ; Ameri- 
cans are not up to his art. Then, what an idea to go and play Hamlet in French, to 
people who speak the language of Shakespeare, and have just seen the great Irving !”’ 

«Then he wasted his pains?” 

«« Absolutely, my dear fellow.”’ 

A week later I meet the friend of one of the artists who accompanied Mounet-Sully. 

‘« Now, do tell me the truth about it!" 

‘Well, I will tell you. At first a little hesitancy, but; afterwards, halls full of en- 
thusiastic spectators, and the artists recalled seventeen to twenty times. There never 
was before such a triumph! Shall I show you the newspapers ?’’ 

‘‘Thanks! I make newspapers, and know what they are worth by the yard.”’ 

To get at the real truth I should go to New York ; but, as I am too old to undertake 
the journey, I shall probably die without knowing whether Mounet-Sully met with 
failure or triumph. 

To speak plainly, I should prefer the former for him. It were better that his lack 
of success should be a warning to American impresarios and to the actors they allure, 
by holding before them the bait of large gains. 

Sarah Bernhardt is, perhaps, the only one whom we allow those rapid flights 
through the two hemispheres. We look upon her somewhat as the travelling agent 
of French art. We are grateful to her for spreading, throughout the world, the love 
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for our language and admiration for our masterpieces. Besides, she is a woman, and 
a charming one, and women may do anything they please. We welcome her as the 
prodigal child, and kill the fatted calf in her honor when she comes back to us from 
the strangest countries, loaded with declarations, jewels, and wreaths. On the other 
hand, we have but a sorry greeting for others who have left us a while to wander 
over the world. 

She has just given us a season in Paris. 

Like the Englishman, Irving, she determined to have a theater of her own. She 
rented a very pretty hall, the Renaissance, in which she made up her mind to play 
none but important works, and to woo only the loftier muses, and she kept her word. 

Her impresario, Mr. Ulman, submitted to her whim. He had, without doubt, cal- 
culated the cost, but probably said to himself that a year or two so magnificently 
spent would be a wonderfully effective advertisement for the trips the great Sarah 
might hereafter make through the new world, through all the worlds. 

As for her, I feel sure she made no selfish calculations. She is an artist in the large 
meaning of the word, having a sovereign scorn for the money she squanders with 
such imperial carelessness, an intense love for the theater, and, above all, a really 
prodigious power of work. She is indefatigable. Think of it! She played every 
day, twice on Sunday, and the most exacting characters,—Phédre, Fedora, Mar- 
guerite Gautier, etc. After the play, at midnight, she received her friends—journal- 
ists, men of the world—as cool, as self-possessed as if she had not spent her strength 
for three hours, at least, in rendering the most vehement passions. 

Retiring at two or three in the morning, she was up at eight, examining decorative 
sketches, giving orders to her troupe, attending, with unwearying eagerness, to all the 
material details of her venture. Then, a hurried breakfast, immediately after which 
she drove to the theater and attended rehearsals till six in the evening, at once ac- 
tress, manager, professor of elocution; at half-past six a bit of chicken, hastily 
eaten in her box, and at eight o’clock, on the stage in full costume. 

In spite of these multiple duties, she finds time to be a woman of the world, always 
smiling and winsome with those she wants to charm, and she wants to charm every- 
body. Under her frail form are nerves of steel, clastic, enduring, ever vibrating. 
She has often played Sardou’s Cleopatra. She herself is a Cleopatra, the one that 
Shakespeare has painted, following Plutarch. She has the fire, the fancy, the charm 
of that Queen of Egypt who, by turns, subdued Antony and Ceesar. 

On a certain occasion, Paris was out of humor with her. She had but to appear, 
and, with a stroke of her magic wand, she turned all minds ; crowds filled the Re- 
naissance theater, once devoted to operettas, and by her restored to higher art. 

The season is over, her theater is closed, and this forms an event for us Parisians. 
She is going to London, where she will appear in her best characters. Before long, 
she will go and ask of you hospitality and applause. May the ocean be kind to her, 
and bear her gently to your shores, who bears so lightly upon him ! 

. FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


* * * 


NOS ARTISTES EN VOYAGE. 


YOSERAI-JE dire aux Américains dans le Cosmopolitan Magazine? Nous leur en voulons un peu en 
France de tourner la téte A nos plus célébres acteurs, Depuis qu’ils ont accueilli avec une courtoisie 
si fastueuse quelques-uns de nos meilleurs artistes, tous ont la cervelle a l’envers ; tous révent une 

tournée dans les Etats-Unis, au pays des dollars, comme nous disons ici. 

Ce qu’il y a d'amusant daus cette affaire, c'est qu'il nous est impossible, 4 nous autres Parisiens, de savoir 
au juste la vérité sur le succés réel de ces tournées 4 travers votre pays. Voici, par exemple, Mounet-Sully, 
qui revient de 14-bas—la-bas, c est chez vous pour nous autres Francgais—a-t-il été gofité sérieusement? A-t-il 
remporté simplement ce que nous appelons un succés d’estime, ou a-t-il fait fureur et revient-il couvert de 
bank-notes? A ces questions point de réponse certaine. 

Lun se penche a mon oreille: Ah! mon ami, four colossal, ce pauvre Mounet-Sully! C’est un art od les 
Américains ne sont pas entrés! Et puis quelle dréle d’idée d’aller jouer Hamlet en frangais a des gens qui 
parlent la langue de Shakespeare et qui ont vu le grand acteur Irving! 

—Alors c’est un coup d’épée dans I’eau ! 

—Dans l'eau? dans 1'Atlantique, mon cher, dans 1’ Atlantique. 

Huit jours aprés je rencontre un ami, l’un des artistes qui ont fait la tournée avec Mounet-Sully. 

—Eh, bien! voyons! la vérité? 

—Je vais vous la dire: Un peu d'hésitation au début; mais aprés, quelles salles! quel enthousiasme! On 
les rappelait des dix-sept et des vingt fois! Jamais il n’y a eu de triomphe pareil. Voulez-vous lire les jour- 
naux? 
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—Oh, les journaux! J’en fois, je sais ce qu’en vaut l’aune. 

Il faudrait, pour savoir la vérité vraie, que j'alasseA New York, et comme je suis trop vieux pour entre- 
prendre le voyage, il est peremente que je mourrai sans savoir si Mounet-Sully a fait chez vous fiascoor fiorés. 

Je souhaiterais pour lui qu’il copper des Etats-Unis ‘la forte somme,'’ sans parler de la gloire ; j'aime- 
rais mieux pour nous que vous lui eussiez tenu la —— haute, Nous préférerions que le bruit d’un insuccés 
mit la puce a l’oreille des imprésarios américains et des acteurs qu'ils nous débauchent en faisant miroiter 
devant leurs yeux a du million. 

Il n'ya guiee que Mme. Sarah Bernhardt a qui nous pardonnons ces fugues a travers les deux mondes. 
Nous la considérons un peu comme une sorte de commis voyageur de l'art francais. Nous lui savons gré de 
répandre dans l’univers le gofit de notre langue et l’admiration de nos chefs-d’ceuvre. Et puis c’est une 
femme, et une femme charmante, et aux femmes tout est permis. 

Nous l’accneillons comme l'enfant prodigue, et nous tuons le veau gras quand elle nous revient des pays 
les plus extravagants, chargée de déclarations de bijoux et de couronnes. Au lieu que nous boudons et fai- 
sons grise mine aux autres, - nous abandonnent, pour courir la pretantaine ; elle, c’est pain bénit. Elle 
nous a tous, en un tour de main, reconquis d’un sourire, d'un clignement d’yeux, d’un mot harmonieusement 
touché de ses lévres. 

Elle vient de nous donner une saison a Paris. Elle a voulu, comme I’Irving des Anglais, avoir son théAatre 
a elle; elle a loué une salle trés coquette, la Renaissance, ot elle s’est proposée de ne jouer que des ceuvres 
de grande allure, de ne sacrifier qu’a la grande poésie ; et elle s'est tenue parole. 

Son imprésario, M. Ulmau, s’est prété a cette fantaisie royale. Ce n’est | sans doute qu'il n’ait calculé 

t avance qu’elle lui cofiterait fort cher, mais il se disait qu'une année ou deux si superbement employées 

Paris, ce serait une réclame magnifique pour les suprémes tournées de la grande Sarah a travers le Nouveau 
Monde, a travers tous les mondes, 

Pour elle, j’en suis sfir, elle n'a pas fait de ces calculs égoistes. C’est une artiste dans le grand sens du 
mot; un mépris souverain de l’argent, qu'elle gaspille avec un impériale insouciance; l'amour du théatre 
chevillé 4 l’€me et par-dessus tout une puissance de travail absolument prodigieuse. Cette Sarah c'est une 
flamme toujours en mouvement! Quand on pense qu'elle jouait tous les soirs et le dimanche deux fois par 
jour, et ee réles! Les réles les plus écrasants qu'il y ait au monde, toujours en-scéne et dans des situa- 
tions violentes, Phédre Izéyl, Fedora, Marguerite Gautier, que sais-je? A minuit, aprés le spectacle, elle re- 
cevait ses amis, les journalistes, les gens du monde, aussi fraiche, aussi reposée, que si elle ne se fit pas dé- 

nsée durant trois heures a traduire les passions les plus enragées. Couchée a deux ou trois heures du ma- 

in, elle était debout a huit : examinant des maquettes de décor, donnant des ordres 4 son personnel, s’occup- 
pant avec une ardeur iattigable de tout le matériel de l'entreprise. Le temps de déjeuner, et tout de suite 
au thé&tre, od elle faisait répéter jusqu’a six heures du soir, a la fois actrice, régisseur, metteur en scéne, 
= de diction ; a six heures et demie une aile de volaille mangée a la hate dans sa loge, et a huit 
eures en scéne, maquillée et costumée. 

Et trouvant moyen a travers cette multiplicité de ye d’étre femme du monde, toujours souriante et 
calme—l’ensorceleuse! avec ceux qu’elle veut enjoler, et elle veut enjoler tout le monde. Sous la fréle sey ny oad 
il y a des nerfs d’acier, élastiques, robustes et toujours vibrants. Elle a joué Cléopatre dans la piéce de Sar- 
dou ; elle est elle-méme une Cléopatre, celle qu’a peint Shakespeare aprés Plutarque. Eiic a le feu, elle a la 
fantaisie, elle a le charme de cette reine d’Egypte qui conquit tour a tour Antoine et César. 

Paris était un peu de mauvaise humeur contre elle 4 un certain moment; elle n’a eu qu’a paraitre et d’un 
coup de sa baguette magique elle a changé les aspects, et la foule a empli ce théAtre de la Renaissance, jadis 
voué a l’opérette, et qu’elle venait de rendre au grand art. , 

Le voila qui vient de se fermer, la saison étant achevée, et c’est un événement Parisien. On l’attend 4 Lon- 
dres od elle va jouer le meilleur de son répertoire. Un de ces jours la poétique voyageuse ira vous demander 
V’hospitalité et chercher vos applaudissements. Puisse la mer lui étre clémente et la porter doucement chez 
vous ; elle a si peu pesé sur elle ! FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 
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WHEN the exiled American picks up in a London drawing-room an attractive 

little green book, admirably printed, and bearing the alluring title «« Auto- 
biography of a Boy,’’ he—or she—is at once reminded of that delightful record of 
youthful depravity by means of which Mr. Aldrich has endeared to us the whole 
boyish tribe, the small apple-eating creatures who are designed apparently for the 
disturbance of a peaceful world. With an agreeable anticipation, and a pleasant sense 
of personal security—inasmuch as there are happily no boys around —the visitor 
opens the little book, and finds himself confronted in the preface with a curious par- 
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agraph, briefly descriptive of the lad whose sensations and experiences are subse- 
quently retailed for our edification. 

‘««Qne or two ambitions he confided to his intimates. He desired to be regarded as 
a man to whom no chaste woman should be allowed to speak ; an aim he would men- 
tion wistfully, in a manner inexpressibly touching, for he never achieved it. I did 
indeed persuade a friend of his and mine to cut him in the park one crowded afternoon; 
but his joy, which was as unrestrained as his proud nature permitted, was short-lived, 
for she was cruelly forgetful, and asked him to dinner the next day.’’ 

This is the atmosphere which Mr. Wilde has taught us to breathe with satisfaction, 
or endurance, according to our temperaments, and this is the humor which has sup- 
planted the more robust article of our youth. Mr. Street’s ‘‘ Boy ’’ is, briefly speaking, 
no boy at all. He isa very young man who has just been sent down from Oxford, 
and who is tolerated for a few months in London before being exiled to Canada by an 
irate and much to be pitied father. His autobiography is made up of detached chap- 
ters in which are narrated, with the frankness of invincible conceit, the trivial episodes 
of a worthless life. Tubby” is permitted to tell his tale in his own fashion. Vicious 
in theory, but worthless in fact ; a hero to himself, and a butt for the good-natured 
ridicule of his friends ; with a knowledge of many things, and an understanding of 
none, this young fool represents a possibility—and not a very pleasing one—in the 
history of modern civilization. There is but little diversity in his folly. He spends 
an hour in the school-room, «dissipating the silly ideas and superstitions the poor 
children have imbibed from their governess.’’ He entreats young women to be ‘free 
and joyous ; not tyrannized over by dogmas of altruism, but fulfilling their own in- 
stincts and desires.’’ He lectures gray-haired clergymen on their moral and doctrinal 
prejudices. He tries to make a stupid and decent artisan understand what is meant 
by the «glorious red’’ of crime. In all these cases he is grievously disappointed by 
the failure of people to appreciate or even to comprehend his ideals, by their persistent 
content with the antiquated prejudices of society. 

‘«« My life,’’ he sighs, ««has been warped by the conventions of my country. I have 
never thought very highly of my fellow-creatures,—they are far less graceful than 
cats,—but I had given them credit for a few paltry virtues. My experience when I 
needed money robbed me of my faith in man, and Gwendolen has taken from me my 
faith in-woman. I had forgiven her the reticence and subterfuges which her intoler- 
able husband made necessary ; but that she should fail me when the crisis came, and 
refuse to go with me to a freer life across the seas, pained me bitterly. Perhaps, 
though, she was right, artistically ; the idea was rather conventional and trite. But 
morally she was utterly disappointing.”’ 

So the curtain falls on the little farce which is sketched with the same light touch 
and suggestive satire that made the author’s earlier volume, ‘‘ Miniatures and Moods,”’ 
such charming reading for an idle hour. It is a diverting picture which Mr. Street 
has shown us, but the fashions in folly are ephemeral things. We turn back with 
a smile to Mr. Aldrich’s real boy who has the vitality of human nature to recommend 
him. AGNES REPPLIER. 
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‘[rismot is not a matter of current literature in England, but, perhaps the readers of The 

Cosmopolitan will permit a few remarks on the Domremy statue of Jeanne d’ Arc, 
engraved in Mr. McCrackan’s article (June, 1894). Mr. McCrackan, misled by local 
opinion, calls the statue «‘ the work of a sculptor of Lorraine, who had known her.”’ 
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Now, the engraving shows a figure with a ruff round the neck, and with long, flow- 
ing hair. The ruff is of a date much later than 1429, and it is certain that Jeanne 
wore her dark hair cropped close, en ronde. This was one of the charges made against 
her at her trial. Further, the statue is a copy descended from that on the bridge of Or- 
léans, and that statue was erected a generation after her death. This we learn from 
the engraving, not of that statue (which the Huguenots destroyed), but of the one 
which replaced it, and is published by Claude Hordal (1611). The truth about the 
Domremy copy is this: in 1560 the Orléans statue, the first, was stillextant. About 
that date, Claude Hordal gave a statue of Jeanne, copied, probably, from the Orléans 
work, to the cathedral of Toul. The statue of Toul was destroyed in 1793, but a de- 
scription of it exists and corresponds to the image at Domremy. That image, in all 
probability, is the one which Etienne Hordal, nephew of Claude, placed in the restored 
chapel near Domremy, where Jeanne was wont to pray. It could be copied from the 
statue at’ Toul, which, again, was copied from the original statue at Orléans, erected 
in 1458, thirty years after the Maid'’s appearance. This is the theory of MM. de Bou- 
teillier and de Braux in their «« Notes Iconographiques’’ (Paris, 1879). The bronze 
statue, over the door, is a modern copy of the stone statue. The artist who did the 
Domremy image modernized the armor and dress of the original Orléans statue, and 
brought them into conformity with those of his own period, when the ruff was worn. 
Thus the Domremy portrait is, as it were, the grandchild of the Orléans image of 
1458, which was executed while many people yet lived who remembered the Maid. 
Of her no portrait,.done from life, exists, though in a church at Reu there is a carv- 
ing on a pillar which is said to have been done from memory by a monkish artist. 
As Domremy is a great center of pious pilgrimages, it seems worth while to put the 
matter as clearly as possible. The date of the Domremy image in stone may be about 
1580-1590, or later, and, of course, cannot be by a sculptor who had seen his model. 
The Hordals were descendants of the family of Jeanne d’Arc, and did much for the 
preservation of her illustrious memory. I need scarcely add that Jeanne was zo?¢ born 
‘(in May,’’ as M. Sarcey says; but on January 6, 1412. On May 8th she rescued Or- 
léans, the English offering battle, and then retiring, unopposed. It is odd thata 
descendant of Jeanne’s old allies should have to correct a Frenchman on such a point 
of common knowledge. 

I believe I have since commented on « A Yellow Aster,’’ here, and, perhaps, I have 
already spoken of Mr. Stanley Weyman's «‘ Under the Red Robe.’’ In fear of repeti- 
tion, I can only recommend so good and taking a story to novel-readers. We have, 
indeed, little that is new and meritorious, for the publishing season ends with that of 
the May-fly. The illness of Mr. J. M. Barrie is universally regretted, but, happily, it 
has taken a favorable turn. At the least, it must make the faithful of Thrums wait 
longer for a book from their favorite author, and we have waited long already. 

Concerning Mr. Stevenson’s «‘ St. Ives,’’ the Athenzeum is good enough to tell us 
that the author wants a price of £25 for each thousand words,—that is, for publica- 
tion as a serial. The words of Mr. Stevenson are golden, but there is something less 
than graceful in these announcements. 

An historical discovery has been made by the present humble amateur. The years 
of Prince Charlie’s life, from 1749 to 1758, have been a mystery with little light on it. 
Well, I have «‘discovered’’ the letters of the spy who ‘‘shadowed”’ him, and re- 
ported to the English government. They contain some curious information of con- 
siderable interest to many Scottish families. As to the ‘‘discovery,’’ I found the 
letters ‘where Allan Gregor found the tongs,’’ that is to say, they were pointed out 
to me by the learned authorities of the British Museum, Mr. Maunde Thompson and 
his auxiliaries. They are not so important as Mrs. Green’s excellent work on 
‘« Town Life in the Fifteenth Century ;’’ they are more in the manner of «« Redgaunt- 
let.’ Some time ago I said, here, that I did not find Miss Rhoda Broughton’s 
‘‘ Beginner ’’ very entertaining. One should never pronounce on a book which one 
has only read in a magazine. Though slight, the «‘ Beginner’’ is full of good things, 
and worthy of its author, when one reads it «: from cover to cover.’’ 

ANDREW LANG. 





TWENTY BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 








FICTION.—MARSENA, AND OTHER STO- 
RIES, by Harold Frederic. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


OUTLAW AND LAWMAKER, by Mrs. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Campbell-Praed. 
$1.00. 

TRILBY: A Novel, with Illustrations 
by the Author, by George du Maurier. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Poor FOLK, by Dostoievsky. Trans- 
lated by L. Milman. Roberts Bros. 
$1.00. 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA, 
by George Meredith. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Out oF STEP: A Sequel to the Two 
Salomes, by Maria Louisa Pool. Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.25. 

EvEs LIKE THE SEA: An Autobio- 
graphical Romance, by Maurice J6ékai. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE Eps TIDE, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Stone & Kimball. $1.00. 

Davip’s Loom: A Story of Roch- 
dale Life in the Early Years of the Nine- 
teenth Century, by John Trafford Clegg. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


—LIBRARIES IN THE MEDIZVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE PERIODS: The Rede Lec- 
ture delivered June 13, 1894, by J. W. 
Clark, M.A., F.S.A. Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00. 

GENERAL LEE, by General Fitzhugh 
Lee. Great Commanders Series, edit- 
ed by James Grant Wilson. With Por- 
trait and Maps. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 

THE WINNING OF THE WEST, by 
Theodore Roosevelt. Volume 1m. The 
Founding of the Trans-Alleghany Com- 


monwealths, 1784-1790. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

HISTORY, PROPHECY, AND THE MON- 
UMENTS, by Professor J. F. McCurdy of 
the University of Toronto. Volumel. to 
the fall of Samaria. Macmillan & Co. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITERARY. 


—THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894, by F. Max 
Miiller. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.75. 

LITERARY AND SOCIAL SILHOUETTES, 
by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.00. 


SCIENTIFIC. — From THE GREEKS TO 


Columbia 
Macmil- 


DaRwWIN, by H. F. Osborn. 
University Biological Series. 
lan & Co. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE.—DOLOo- 


MITE STRONGHOLDS, THE LAst UN- 
TRODDEN ALPINE PEAKS: An Account 
of Ascents of the Croda Di Lago, the 
Little and Great Zinnen, the Cinque 
Torri, the Fiinffingerspitze, and the 
Langkofel. By the Rev. J. Sanger 
Davies. With Map and Illustrations 
by the Author. Macmillan & Co. $4.00. 

JoHN BULL AND COMPANY: THE 
GREAT COLONIAL BRANCHES OF THE 
FrRM— CANADA, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, AND SOUTH AFRICA, by Max 
O’Rell. Charles L. Webster & Co. 
$1.50 


MISCELLANEOUS.— THE EPIcurEAN : 


A Franco-American Culinary Encyclo- 
peedia, by Charles Rauhoffer, Chef of 
Delmonico’s. Brentano. 

Our Home Pets: How to Keep 
Them Well and Happy, by Olive Thorne 
Miller. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 





PROGRESS OF 
SCIENCE. 


A STELLAR ENIGMA. 


BOUT seven degrees southeast from the bright star Vega there is a pair of 
fainter stars the northern one of which is Sheliak, or Beta Lyre. It is one of 
the best known and most interesting of the «‘ periodic’”’ stars, and is the type of a 
class which includes some fifty members and is characterized by the continuous and 
non-paroxysinal progress of the variations ; for these stars never rest, while most 
of the other variables have periods of quiescence more or less prolonged, and flash 
out or faint away rather suddenly, recovering themselves as quickly. The variability 
of Sheliak was discovered 110 years ago by Goodricke, an English amateur, who, as 
Miss Clerke informs us, was a deaf mute and died before he was twenty-two. Its 
period of variation is twelve days and twenty-two hours, and the principal minima, 
in which the star loses fully two-thirds of its light, return with great regularity both 
as to time and the degree of obscuration. But half way between the principal minima 
there comes a secondary one which reduces the light of the star about one-fourth, and 
this secondary minimum is very irregular both in time and faintness. So far as the 
variations of brightness alone are concerned, they might, in the main, be fairly ac- 
counted for by Goodricke’s own theory of «eclipses. ’’ 

But the spectroscopic indications have also to be considered, and they are very 
perplexing. It was discovered early in the days of stellar spectroscopy that in the 
spectrum of this star the lines of hydrogen show dright instead of dark, and that the 
brightness of the lines changes in a manner apparently capricious. When photography 
came to be applied by the Cambridge observers, in 1891, it was found that not only 
were the hydrogen lines bright, but a number of others also, which are conspicuous in 
the solar chromosphere, among them the great K line of calcium. Moreover, each 
of the bright lines is coupled with a dark line just above it (in the spectrum the blue 
end is the upper end), presumably due to the same substance ; and during the period 
of light-variation these bright and dark lines shift their relative position. It would 
be natural to explain these shiftings by ‘‘ motions in the line of sight,’’ due to an 
orbital motion of the two or more bodies which are supposed to make up the star, 
but no such explanation seems at present tenable in detail, because at the time of the 
principal minimum, when the orbital motion would be perpendicular to the line of 
sight, the bright and dark lines ought to coincide, and, in fact, just at that time, the 
separation between them seems to be the greatest. 

It is very clear, therefore, unless there is some error in the observations as reported, 
that the shiftings in the positions of the lines must be caused by something else than 
the orbital motion, though clearly depending upon it in some indirect manner. Spec- 
troscopists are greatly interested in the problem, and probably no other single subject, 
excepting only that of the variation of latitude, has occupied more space of late in 
the astronomical journals. C. A. YOUNG. 
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IMPURITIES OF THE EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE. 


LL the conditions of terrestrial life are limited to the earth’s atmosphere. In it 
we literally «live, move, and have our being.’’ It is an aérial ocean at the 
bottom of which we dwell. It supplies three-quarters of the food that enters our 
bodies. We may live hours and days without liquid or solid food, but only seconds, 
and a very few minutes, without air. It furnishes the first and receives the last 
breath of every animate thing. It is the vehicle of all sound, and the fundamental 
agent of the pleasure that music affords. It propels our commerce over the seas and 
drives our mills on land. It is the laboratory of the gorgeous coloring which often 
hovers over the face of nature and ‘robes the mountain in azure hue.’’ All new facts 
about this atmosphere are interesting, and such are the recently-published results of 
experiments by Mr. Aitken, of Edinburgh, on the dust of the atmosphere. 

He has constructed an ingenious apparatus for determining the number of dust par- 
ticles in the air, and by means of it he detects particles smaller than the best micro- 
scope can reveal. With this apparatys he has found that the atmosphere in and near 
towns, large or small, is very impure. The air of London and Paris contained from 
fifty thousand to two hundred thousand dust particles to the cubic centimeter* of air. 
On the shores of the Mediterranean, in France, on the Italian lakes, on the Scottish 
mountains, and in the Swiss Alps, the dust particles varied from two hundred to ten 
thousand per cubic centimeter of air. Of the countries thus far tested, the air of 
Switzerland is the most free from dust. The transparency of the air, for a given 
degree of moisture, depends largely upon the dust in it. When the humidity of the 
air is great, a very little dust effects the clearness. If there be little or no dust, the 
air may be very humid and yet clear. 

The dust in the atmosphere causes the vapor to condense long before the air is 
cooled to the dew-point. Haze is sometimes due to the slight condensation of moist- 
ure by the dust, but more generally to dust alone. The lower atmosphere is more 
loaded with dust than the highér, as we should expect. The coloring of clouds, and 
the scenery at sunrise and sunset, are more brilliant because of the atmospheric dust, 
and, consequently, are generally more beautiful when seen from low levels. In fogs 
there is always much dust; the dust particles are also more numerous in still air. 
The dust increases the radiation from the air, and hastens the formation of fogs, con- 
sequently they are more frequent and denser in cities than in the country. It is 
probably for this reason that the fogs of London are more impenetrable than those 
of the country in England. 

It is gratifying to add that the particles referred to are generally of mineral origin, 
are much smaller, and not related to the organic germs ry: sometimes distribute 
disease. S. E. TrnuMan, Prof. U. S. Military Academy. 


*For the benefit of those not familiar with the cubic centimeter, it may be stated that the numbers 
above given have to be multiplied by about 17.3 to show the number of dust particles in’a cubic inch of air. 
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N every electrical phenomenon it is the effect of electricity we see, not electric- 
ity itself. Even the electric light is simply incandescent carbon that shines on 
account of the high temperature to which it has been raised by the electric current, 
and similarly what is called lightning is the highly heated air in the path of the elec- 
tric discharge, The flash itself is a transient current of electricity. Its duration is 
generally very brief, especially when the discharge is between one cloud and another, 
but the duration is often very much longer when the discharge takes place between 
the cloud and the earth. 

The rate at which electric action takes place in space is known to be the same as 
that of light, nearly 186,000 miles per second, so that an electric spark might travel 
a mile in the one hundred and eighty-six thousandth of a second. Some measured 
flashes have been found to last no longer than the millionth of a second, or even less, 
which would mean that such a flash would be a thousand feet long, orless. But it is 
doubtful if there be any such thing as an electric spark, for there is no evidence that 
what is called a flash is simply the trail of a luminous body, like the trail of a meteor. 
The whole path is really all aglow with heat that has to cool by ordinary radiation, 
and requires some short time, that is, it is not really instantaneous. When a flash 
occurs near to one it is often so blinding that one can see nothing clearly for a few 
seconds after, owing to the persistence in the eyes of the effect of the strong light, so 
one cannot easily note whether it lasts for an appreciable time or not, but a distant 
thunder-cloud may be watched, and its lighting observed without such disturb- 
ance of vision. With such conditions, one may sometimes see a flash between the 
cloud and earth having a sensible duration which may roughly be approximated by 
counting one, two, three, four, one, two, three, four, as rapidly as possible, until a 
flash is seen. Occasionally, one lasts a whole second. This refers to ordinary light- 
ning, but there is a kind of lightning seen but rarely, called globe lightning, which 
shows itself as a luminous ball moving very deliberately, ending with an explosion, 
and the usual electrical accompaniments. This phenomenon is so different from elec- 
trical action, both in its movements with respect to its behavior with regard to con- 
ductors and in its persistence, that it is questionable if it be proper to call it lightning 
at all. 

How atmospheric electricity is generated is still unknown, for no one has yet been 
able to duplicate the process ; neither is there at present any explanation whatever 
for the globular form. 

A. E. DOLBEAR. 
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